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PREFACE 


TlPU SULTAN'S sway over the Mysore Kingdom in the last 
quarter of the eighteenth century was epochal in modem 
Indian history. Five essays on some economic facets of his 
rule, based mostly on contemporary British records and 
published earlier, are brought together in this small volume at 
the request of researchers in Mysore history. It is hoped to 
publish separately in the near future many original source 
material mostly from the East India Company’s archives 
covering the year* 1780-1830. 


M. II. Gopal 
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CHAPTER I 

PROBABLE REVENUE OF THE KINGDOM 

In 1799 when the Hindu State wu re-established in Mysore, the revenue 
was assumed at 13,74,077 K.P. 1 , but at the end of 1799-1800 the actual 
revenue realized amounted to 22^8,787 K.P. and by 1803^ it had risen 
to 25,19,167 K.P.* This extraordinary increase was not wholly due 
to Pumaiya's management.* I have attempted in the following pages 
to show that the revenue assumed in 1799 was very likely an under¬ 
estimate based on Tipu Sultan’s false accounts of 1792. For, while 
dividing his territories in 1799, the allies relied on his accounts of 
1792 as no other was then available. In the words of Sir Thomas 
Munro, "No person employed in settling the treaty of 1799 or even 
of 1792 ever knew how the accounts in the schedules were made up; 
they knew that they were fabricated for the purpose but they had no 
means of proving to what extent. Could the allies have done this in 
179a they never would have permitted Tipu Sultan to overvalue their 
shares and undervalue his own so greatly as was done."* 

Although the want of reliable and complete data forbids any 
absolute conclusion, the available data indicate that the territories 
comprising the new State of Mysore were probably undervalued by 
about 50 per cent. To establish this conclusion, it is necessary to 
examine the revenue of Mysore previous to 1799. ^ the available 
accounts of the revenues about 1790, those of Tipu Sultan demand the 
first consideration. At the treaty of 1792, Tipu had to produce accounts 
of the income of the State. Accordingly Ali Reza, one of the Mysore 
vakils or representatives, submitted an account in two parts, 4 the 
revenues of the ancient possessions, i.e., those parts which had been 
under Hyder’s dominion about 1770; and the outlying districts which 
were the later conquests by Hyder and his son. The former com¬ 
prised 9 main divisions* with 195 taluks and yielded, according to 

• Purnaiya held high office under Tipu Sultan and after the Sultan’a 
death in 1799, became the diwan of the re-formed Myaore kingdom. 
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Tipu,* 35,14,313 K.P. The outlying districo appear to have been 
divided into some 50 divisions and 232 taluks producing an income 
of 33,08,914,’ bringing the total revenue to 68,33,227 K.P. To this 
must be added, according to the Mysoreans, the peihcnsh or tribute 
from Kamul amounting to two lakhs 0/ rupees or about 66,666 K.P., 
and the profit derived at Calicut from the mint and the sale of black 
pepper and sandal-wood.* But, as I am dealing with the question very 
broadly, these small items may be left out of account. 

The Sultan's estimate was rejected as inaccurate and unreliable and 
for very good reasons. When the necessary papers were demanded, 
the Mysoreans postponed producing them and when at last they were 
produced, they were absolutely unsatisfactory. In Lord Cornwallis's 
words, "Papers of this description would answer no useful purpose as 
they did not state the revenue of any particular year, but were made 
up of the extracts of the accounts of several diflercnt years," and "they 
appeared to be lately made and had neither the seal nor the signature 
of the Conongoet or the SeriiAudarj."* In other words, the accounts 
were made up foe the occasion. When Cornwallis demanded the 
accounts for three years, namely 1192, 1195 and 1197 Fasti, properly 
authenticated and sealed and signed by the district and taluk officers, 
the answer was that the papers had been lost in the late campaign. 10 
Tipu's accounts were, therefore, unsatisfactory for two reasons. First, 
they were not authenticated; secondly, they did not show the revenue 
of any particular year. They were made out of the accounts of differ- 
ent years, but all for a period preceding the war; the accounts of some 
districts, 11 for instance Coorg, referred to a period seven years back, 
no revenue being stated to have been received since. In spite of the 
assertion of Tipu's vakils that there had been no selection of revenues 
for indirect purposes and that a correct estimate for any one year would 
make little difference, 1 * it is obvious that the account was unreliable. 

In what respect, then, was it unsatisfactory? Apart from the minor 
objections of the Company and the inclusion of certain profits of trade 
from Calicut, and of the Nizam to the addition of certain tribute, 1 * 
the fundamental objection was that there was a gross underestimate. 
"There is every reason to suppose," runs para 4 of the Memorial 
Explanatory of the Partition Treaty of Mysore, 1 * "that this estimate 
(i.e. of 1792] is much below the real produce of the revenues of the 
country, especially in its valuation of the Company's share." "The 
countries ceded by Tippoo Sultan," observed another contemporary, 1 * 
"are found to exceed the value at which they arc stated In the first 
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estimate of their account.” How far the falie account affected the 
allies and how far the Company gained an undoubted, though perhaps 
unintentional, advantage over the allies are not material to the present 
discussion. It is sufficient to note that there was an undervaluation, 
but its degree is a matter of great importance. 

Captain Madcod, who enquired into the state of Tipu's revenues 
immediately after his fall, observes 1 * that Tipu’s jummabundy had 
not suffered any change since 1786, except the increase shown in 
column 2, and consequently the schedule he gave the allies in 179a 
must have been less than his jummabundy in nearly the same propor¬ 
tion that the sums in column 5 are less than in column 4." ,T As this 
was in the proportion of 11 to 5, Tipu's account was about 55 per cent 
below the real yield. 

While Macleod's general conclusion is not inaccurate, he seems to 
have been mistaken in detail. A general undervaluation of the whole 
kingdom would in no way have benefited Tipu, for, his enemies would 
have got a proportionate increase in the territories ceded to them. It 
was, therefore, to his advantage that the Sultan should underestimate 
the districts which he expected to keep while he either correctly valued 
or overvalued those which he expected to lose. This simple method 
of deceit appears to have been adopted by Tipu, and this was the 
reason why he divided the accounts into the revenues of the outlying 
and those of the ancient territories. The allies suspected the reason 
of this procedure. Sir John Kennaway was informed 1 * by Mir'AUm 
that the allies were of opinion that “tho' the amount of the revenue 
stated by Tippoo to arise from the countries he proposed to surrender 
might not much exceed what they were worth, yet an account 
of those called ancient possessions which it was his object to retain 
was a fabricated and false one and that the districts included in it 
were not set down at half their real value.” Of the undervalued 
territories more will be said later. Sir John further observed: 1 * "By 
the said statements the countries which the officers of Tippoo's Govern¬ 
ment have denominated frontier countries . . . and those he styles 
ancient possessions .. . (have been] stated at less than their real value." 

There are sufficient proofs of this overrating. After long experi¬ 
ence as a Collector of the Baranuhnl, Munro observed: ** "This report 
(i.e., overrating of territories by Tipu) seems to be confirmed by 
experience in Malabar where, after a trial of seven years, the revenue 
is still lower than the schedule. I could scarcely hope to bring the 
country up to its estimated value in so short a time, to do in one year 
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what had not in the adjoining province been done in seven." In 
another letter* 1 he wrote in t8oa from Chitwagh: “The desolate state 
of the Ceded District* and the greater part of them having been so 
much overrated in the schedule of Ninety-two [i.e., 179a] gave me a 
good deal of vexation; for the public having been accustomed to see 
Tippoo's estimate exceeded everywhere else, they think it ought to 
be so in every instance, without making any allowances. The secessions 
of 179a will never equal the schedule in my rime.” Elsewhere,** he 
refers to the ceded districts thus; that Tipu "rated all that part of the 
ceded districts which he expected to retain greatly below and all that 
part which he supposed he would be obliged to surrender greatly above 
the collections." As regards the territories ceded to the Marathas, he 
said** that "judging by the produce of those immediately bordering 
on Srooda, l do not believe that the provinces ceded to the Peshwah 
by the Sultan in 179a yield above three-fifths of the schedule estimate." 

There is another piece of evidence. According to the papers given 
by Govinda Rao Bhagwant on 5th March 179a,* 4 the revenue of 
Calicut, Gooderi, Cole Mangalore and Colepur, by inquiry was 
12,00,000 rupees, while, according to Tipu’s statement, it was 
8,48,750 K.P. or 1546,350 rupees showing an overestimate of 
346,295 rupees. 

It it, therefore, highly probable that the whole kingdom had not 
been overvalued, but that, on the contrary, a part of the dominions, 
perhaps extending to about one-half, had been overrated. It is un¬ 
certain how far the overrating went. According to Munro** the over¬ 
estimate in the Maratha secessions was probably two-fifths, while by 
Govind Rao Bhagwant 1 * papers** it appears that a part of the territories 
ceded to the Company was overrated by about one-seventh. Perhaps 
Tipu thought it wise not to annoy the Company by an extra over¬ 
valuation of the territories likely to fall to it. The general overvaluation 
of the outlying districts may be reckoned between two-fifths and one- 
seventh.” 

To revert to the undervaluation of the ancient territories: When 
the victors began to suspect the accounts of the Sultan, they attempted 
to get a correct estimate of the revenues by local enquiries and papers. 
These estimates were unluckily not obtained for the whole of Mysore 
but for pans only, perhaps because the main object was to show that 
there had been underestimation and because of the want of time to 
collect the data. However, two principal estimates were prepared in 
1791 and a third one in 1799. The former are by Macleod and 
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Mir’Abm and often cover the umc district*. There are other estimates 
by Colonel Read, the Maratha* and other*, but consideration of them 
V- may be deferred. 

Maclcod't enquiries*' extended to about 40 taluk*, the revenue of 
which wai 10,99,011 K.P. as against Tipu’* estimates of 6,02,349 K-P. 
This shows an undervaluation of 4,96,673 K.P. or a little over 45 per 
cent. The basis of the estimate was the personal enquiries of Captain 
Read and hi* own assistants, and the reports of men of local know¬ 
ledge who had acted as Serishtadars under Tipu. 

Mir’Alam’s account" covered 57 taluk*, their revenue* being 
16,31,000 K.P. as against the Sultan's estimate of 940,89s K.P., exhibit¬ 
ing an underestimate of 6,90,105 K.P. or about 4a per cent. 

** Further, the estimates of Madeod and Mir’Alam cover 36 common 

taluks. The actual value of these taluks according to the former, 
was 8,79,237 K.P., and according to the latter, 7,99,200 K.P., giving 
a difference of only 98/127 K.P. or about 11 per cent. This is not so 
great a difference as to bar us from accepting them as substantially 
true. That there had been no consultation between the authors of the 
two statements is evident from the difference in their estimates, while 
Mir'Alam’s accounts were apparently completed some five days earlier 
than Madeod's and altogether omit four district* for which Macleod 
gives figures. 

According to the Maratha representative, Govind Rao Bhagwant," 
the real revenue of certain Mahals belonging to Seiingapatam, namely, 
Chakrragiri, Darapur, Kangam and others, was 2,95,000 rupees, while 
the Sultan had estimated it at only 1,52,000 rupees, that is, actually 
1,43,000 rupees or 49 per cent less.' 1 Again, just before the final fall 
^ of Tipu, Colin Mackenzie** estimated the value of 13 taluks in Gooty 

at 8,98,655 rupee*, while Tipu’* own estimate in 1792 for the same 
13 taluks had been 5,86,713 rupees, showing a difference of 3,11,942 
or 34J4 per cent, while the difference between Tipu and Mackenzie 
in Gurumkonda is less, being 22 per cent.** 

Further, when in 1792 Tipu valued Bidnur at seven lakh* of 
Kanterai Pagodas, Hart Pant wa* prepared to accept it as the Peshwa'* 
share at 12 lakhs,* 4 or even at 14 lakhs.** Even if all allowance is 
made for the strategic importance of Bidnur, we must still suppose 
it to have been greatly undervalued. 

Madeod’s estimate prepared in 1799, immediately after Tipu's 
death, showing an undervaluation of about 55 per cent has already 
been mentioned.** 
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In view of all these fact* the undervaluation of the ancient territories 
may probably be assumed at 50 per cent while the outlying districts 
had perhaps been overrated by about 35 per cent. On this basis the 
real revenue of the Mysore Kingdom before 1790-91 was in round 
figures: 



Tipu’s 

valuation 

Real valuation 

K.P. 

K.P. 

Rs. 

Outlaying districts 

33 , 08.800 

26 , 46,400 

79 , 39.200 

Ancient possessions 

35 , 14,000 

70 , 28,000 

2 , 10 . 84,000 

Total 

68 , 22,800 

96 , 74,400 

2 , 90 , 23,200 


This estimate is closely corroborated by a statement submitted by 
Govind Rao Bhagwant” wherein he details the revenues of the 18 
or divisions of the Mysore dominions, bringing the tool to 
3,04,50,000 rupees. Further, according to Lord Cornwallis,** when 
Tipu’s accounts were rejected, a statement was formed from the best 
materials in the possession of the allies, which rated the Mysore 
dominions at two crorcs and sixty lakhs of rupees net revenue. Net 
revenue probably excluded the charges of collection.** According to 
Captain Read, 4 * the annual average gross collections of the Ceded 
Districts for seven yean from 1783-90 were 3.77,695 K.P. and the 
charges of collection for the same period averaged 58,055 K.P. or 15.4 
per cent of the collections. This proportion may perhaps be taken 
as applying to the whole kingdom, and the gross revenue, therefore, 
would, according to Cornwallis, be 300 lakhs of rupees. Again, Read 
estimated** the Mysore revenue in 1788 at 60,00,000 of Star Pagodas 
or 280 lakhs of rupees. 

Certain other estimates of the Mysore revenues have been preserved. 
Of these, two differ widely—one by Sibbald and the other by fames 
Grant.** They, however, refer to different periods; the former to 
about 178a and the latter to 1790-91. Sibbald had served as one of 
the Company's commercial agents in Mysore** and his account ia 
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reported to be based on the information of Hyat Sahib, Hyder* 
Governor of Bidnur in 179a. 4 * According to him, the total revenue 
was 718 lakhs of rupees, 4 * and he gives some details of the revenue 
of the different provinces. "This vast sum," says the unknown writer 
of the extract, 4 * "probably exceeded the fact whether we reason from 
the love of ostentation natural to the captive of an Asiatic Sovereign 
or from a kind of policy in impressing the English with high ideas 
of his master’s resources.” Mr. Foster'* seems to have embraced this 
opinion and thinks that the sum may bear a reduction of one-fourth 
and the revenue of the Sultan may be taken at 539 lakhs; even this 
calculation in a subsequent part of the letter which gives it he thinks 
infinitely beyond the fact; “With [says he] every admissible deduction 
such as the eventual failure of rents and tributes with a reasonable 
proviso also for the usual exaggeration of Indian computation, if it 
shall be allowed that the Mysore revenue produced four and a half 
crores of rupees, Tippoo Sultan must be held in the first rank among 
the Sovereigns of Hindustan." That even this sum is exaggerated 
is highly probable, but James Grant takes us to the other extreme. 
Grant also gives'* the revenues of the different parts and concludes 
that "the whole of Tippoo's present effective revenue is under two 
crores of rupees or more precisely Rs. 1,90,05,306, tho' they have been 
usually rated in a total round sum at five or six million sterling". On 
this the same unknown writer comments: 5 * “On comparing these 
opposite estimates it appears tliat that communicated by Mr. Sibbald 
must have been exaggerated at the time he gave it; that the estimate 
of Mr. Foster, on the other hand, is below the fact, and that Mr. Grant’s 
estimate was still more below it;" and yet he concludes 4 ' that “the 
probable amount of the revenues might be computed at seven or eight 
million sterling.” How this is less than the “exaggerated estimate of 
Mr. Sibbald” is not clear. 

There is still another estimate ascribed to one of Tipu’s officers. 58 
According to this account "The full collections amounted to five crores 
and ninety-two lakhs of CanUroy Pagodat (of three rupees each), the 
expense of the tebundy, etc., one and a half exore; deficiencies in the 
collections from various causes, which lay over, sixty lakhs; for build¬ 
ing and repairing forts, making docks and building ships, one wore 
and eighty-two lakhs, paid into the treasury, two crores. Total five 
crores and ninety-two lakhs." This estimate must be incorrect. If 
the revenue was, as the officer asserts, 592 lakhs of Kanterai Pagodat 
or 17^ crores of rupees, the figures are so high as scarcely to need 
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refutation. No account hitherto considered ever mentions so high a 
figure. Further, it is highly improbable that Tipu’s estimate of 179a 
was less than one-eighth of the actual revenue. 

Even if the figures should have stood for rupees, the preceding 
discussion shows that this estimate is far too high. 

The conclusion that Tipu’s accounts of 179a were incorrect leads 
to a consideration of the question as to how far Tipu gained his 
object. 

The allies were convinced of the falsity of the Sultan’s accounts 
and therefore desired to employ their own estimate; but because of 
the protestations and entreaties of the Mysore vakils they agreed to 
add only 37 lakhs to Tipu’s figures. In other words, the valuation of 
the various taluks was Tipu's with an addition to the total amount 
of revenue which, instead of 210 lakhs, was taken at 237 lakhs of 
pagodas. The acceptance of the Sultan’s valuation subject to an addi¬ 
tion to the total revenue appears to have been a serious mistake. It 
would perhaps have been more reasonable if the allies had insisted 
on receiving territories producing the whole of the additional sum. 

The victors took all the overvalued territories except six taluks 
(3 in Furki, Anegondi and one of the two Kaoakagiris) valued at 
1,94,37a K.P. or about Rs. 5,82,000. The tool estimated value of these 
districts ceded was, therefore, 31,13,542 K.P. or about Rs. 93,30,000. 
If these districts were overrated by about 35 per cent, their real value 
would have been Rs. 74,64,000. The allies also took undervalued 
districts to the extent of 8,73,553 K.P. or about Rs. 36,20,000. If these 
were underrated by 50 per cent, their actual value was Rs. 52,40,000. 
Thus, the actual value of the secessions was probably Rs. 1,27,04,000. 
Since the real yield of the kingdom was about 090 lakhs of rupees, 
the ceded territories should have amounted to 145 lakhs. The actual 
value of the ceded territories was, therefore, 18 lakhs too low, though 
the allies probably got Byi lakhs more than they bargained for. 

Tipu, on the contrary, retained undervalued districts rated at 
52,40.000 rupees and six taluks in the overrated districts to the amounts 
of Rs- 5,82,000. The actual revenue of the territories retained by him 
was 163 lakhs of rupees. Thus, by the device of undervaluing some 
districts and overrating others, Tipu appears to have secured 18 lakhs 
of rupees more than his proper share and 36 lakhs more than his 
enemies got. He, therefore, to some extent, secured the object for 
which he had very probably divided his accounts into those of the 
outlying and of the ancient possessions. 
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Another consequence of Tipu’s action was the difference in the 
share* really got by the allies. Each ally received, according to the 
treaty, districts worth about 39^ lakhs of rupees but the actual values 
of the shares were far from equal. 

company's siiarb 



As discussed in the preceding pages, overvaluation is taken to have 
been 35 per cent and undervaluation 50 per cent. Madeod, one of 
the British officers administering the Baramahal district on its 
secession by Tipu to the Company, records that nine taluks in that 
district, which were valued at 1,34,000 K.P. in the treaty, woe actually 
worth 247,085 K.P. That is, from this area alone, the Company 
gained an advantage of nearly i'/i lakhs of rupees. 

The Peshwa's share was: 


Overrated territories _ 
Undervalued territories 


Tipu't . 
valuation 


K.P. 

12 , 76,062 

40,604 


Real value 


K.P. 

10 , 20,848 

81,204 


Rs. 

30 , 62,544 

2 , 43,612 


13 , 16,666 11 , 02,052 33 , 06,156 


The Nizam's share was: 


Overrated district 
Undervalued districts 


Tiput 
valuation 


K.P. 

12 , 52,722 

63,944 


Real value 


K.P. 

10 , 02,176 

1 , 27,888 


Rs. 

30 , 06,528 

3 , 83,664 


13 . 16,666 11 30.064 33 , 90,192 


Total 
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While therefore according to the Partition Treaty of 179a each of 
the allies received territories yielding about Rs. 39.5 lakhs, the actual 
shares were as below: 


Company 

Nizam 

Mahrattas 


Ra. 56.3 
33.9 
„ 33.0 


These figures show the great advantage the Company got over iu 
allies. Thus the false accounts of Tipu Sultan proved profitable not 
only to him but to the Company as well, the sufferers being the Nizam 
and the Mahrattas. 
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^Report an the Ceded Districts. August 1801. (Bri. Mus. Add., 13659, 

“ Munro to Wellesley, Governor-General, dated Punganur, 11th December 
1802. (Idem., pege 173.) . , 

« Papers given in by Govind Rao Bhagoant. 5th March 1792. (Bn. Mat. 
Add., 13662, appendix 21, folio 61.) 

" Bri. Mus. Add., 13659. op. cit. 

"Ibid., 13662. op. dt. 

at 1827 Munro obaerved that the dwtrleta which Tipu supposed the allies 
would take “were generally rated at more than double their value" (Minute 
dated 28th April 1827. Bri. Mur. Add., 22079. folio 176.) This U no« home 
outby Tipu'a contemporary evidence nor by Munro'a own investigation thirty 
years earlier than the statement. 

m Maeleod to Krnnaway, 10th March 1792. (Bri. Mus. Add., 13662* 

appendix 32, folios 71-2.) ... , 

•• Estimates given by Mis’Atom of the dsfference nr the real revenues of certasn 
districts and the statement of them gives, in Tipu. (Bri. Mus. Add., 1J662, 
appendix 20, part 2, folios 59-60.) 
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" Papers (wa in by Govind Rao Bhagwant on 5th March M2. (Sri. Mur. 
Aid., 13662, appendix No. 21, folio 61.) 

" Govind Rao'i statement (Ibid) incorrectly shows the underestimate at 
43,000 instead of at 1,43,000 rupee*. Thu misled Sir John Kennaway who 
wrote that ‘It it ob.err.ble here that had the district of Pulvaneer-Pakahy 
been inserted aa it fairly ought to have been in the account quoted from Tippoo’s 
statement, the amount which it make* Tippoo to have undervalued certain 
district* specified in it would have been only 13 instead of 43,000 rupees, which 
it b now staled at". Apart from this oversight, the objection of Sir John 
reduce* the difference only to 1,00,000 rupees or 34 per cent. 

*• //inh on the Present Division oj BaUaghat Hyderabad, lat January 1799. 
(Idem, 13,659, folio 238.) "I have added" writes Mackenxie, "a statement of 
tho five Sircars at present in the hands of the three power* estimated from the 
old du/itr (as no late account of the actual revenue of the whole could be 
obtained.)" (Idem, folio 23S.) This i* evidently some record other than any 
produced in 1792. 

** The difference i* leas probably because Mackenxie refers to a period later 
than 1792 when there was greater irregularity and disorganisation in revenue 
collection. 

M Bri. Mus. Add., 13,662, folio 52. 

“ Idem, folio 26. On thas point also Munro, writing thirty-five years later, 
incorrectly states that "The fraud wa* so good and so evident that Hurry Punt 
offered at once to take Nugger on account of the pesheush at twelve lacs of 
Pagodas though valued by Tippu only at between five and six lac" (Minute 
dated 28th April 1827. Bri. Mur. Add., folio 177.) 

** Supra, page S. 

*’ Papers given in by Govind Rao Bhagucsnt, 5th March 1792. (JJri. Mus. Add., 
13,662, appendix 21, folio 62.) 

*' In 1784 Tipu appears to have divided hia kingdom into 7 tuhriot, or 
provinces, in 1786 into 9 and in 1791 into 18. (Alexander Read's Sketch of 
Revenue Management, para 61. Batamahal Records, Sec. I., page 151.) 

*• Coenuallis to the Court, 5th April 1792. (Home Miscellaneous, VoL 251, 
page 92.) 

•• Alexander Read's report of 10th August 1794. (Baramahal Records. 
Sec. I, page 215.) In this report Read calculates the net revenue on this bask. 
« Ibid. 

41 Papers re-management of certain districts. No. 3, appendix No. 2. ( Bara- 
snahal Records, section I., page 8.) 

** These estimates are found in an account entitled ‘‘As to the nature of 
Tippoo'i country and the parts at present in hk possession”. (Home Miscella¬ 
neous, VoL 251, pages 245 et set}.) I have not been eble to trace the source 
from which Sibbald'* estimate ha* been taken. Grant's estimate k found in 
an anonymously published book of his entitled A Historical and Political 
Vieto of the Deccan and published in 1791. 

44 James Sibbald wsa the company's commercial agent at Honaver. He was 
later in charge of the Company’s factory at Tellichery. In hia petition dated 
10th December 1783 to the King of England for protection, Shaikh Ayex (or 
Ay at or Hyst Sahib), a governor of Badnur, says “Mr. James Sibbald whom your 
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aervmnt hat long been acquainted with it a man of the moat penetrating gtnius 
... He wet formerly deputed on the part of the Company to represent them 
at the Court of the Nswab Bahadur [Ryder Ali]. He had ever a friendly 
intercourse with that prince and wat much respected and esteemed by him. 
Mr. Sibbald remained for the apace of ten years at Honawar, a sea-port in 
Biddanore. So long a residence there led him to obtain wcIl-gToundcd infor¬ 
mation of the affairs of that province". (Hornt Miscellaneous, Vol. 178, p. 598-9). 

** Horn* MitceUasseota, VoL 248. pages 278 and ff. The first two pages are 
missing and so the date and description of the document are uncertain. 

♦* Ibid. 

*» Sibbald appears to have been followed in a document without date and 
name. (Home MuceUaaemu, Vol. 251, page 137.) 

*• I have been unable to find out who this Mr. Foster was, nor could 1 locate 
any of his letters or reports. 

“ Heme MitcelUsateus, Vol. 2S1, page 347. 

M Idem, Vol. 248, pages 287 et leg. 

" Idem, 288. 

»• Idem, pages 294-7. The manuscript is dated Madras, 1st December 
1790, and states that the account is "taken from the information of Mahomed 
Khouahro who left Tippoo near Dindigal in May 1788". 

Atiotie Annual Register for 1799 also contains this account and further 
says that William Kirkpatrick translated it from (he original Persian. (Asiatic 
Annual Register, 1799, Characters page 1.) 


CHAPTER II 


COMMERCIAL POLICY 

"Tirpoo prohibited," write* a later contemporary of his, 1 "the 
importation of any foreign conunoditic* so that the Canara merchants 
carried specie always out and thus the country so far as Arcot was 
drained of its gold." This appears to be a misinterpretation of the 
Sultan's policy. For, instead of prohibiting all foreign trade, Tipu 
prohibited trade with hostile countries only. 

Hardly one year after the Second Anglo-Mysore War, the Sultan 
objected in one of his letters to the exportation of rice to Pondicherry.* 
This may lead to the supposition that intercourse was prohibited even 
with friends. But the true reason appears to be that as the route 
to Pondicherry lay through the Carnatic, any export of goods to the 
French settlement would naturally lead to commerce with the 
Company's territories. Rather than run this risk, Tipu sent specie 
from his kingdom to purchase the goods. This suggests, as Kirk* 
patrick observes, 1 * that the Sultan's ideas were exactly the opposite 
of the Bullionist notion of precious metals. In another letter written 
a year later* Tipu refers to the prohibition of the sale of rice to the 
merchants from the English and Portuguese ports. In February 1787* 
the people of Calicut were forbidden to trade with the Company. 
This aspect of Tipu’s trade policy, via., the prohibition of intercourse 
with his enemies, is stated by the Marquis Wellesley thus:* "Hitherto, 
all trafic between your subjects and dependents and those of the late 
Sultan was nearly prohibited, by the restraint «o which his hatred of 
the British nation or his ignorance and prejudice had subjected the 
communication with your possessions.” But this policy was not new, 
for, according to an European traveller of the middle of the t8th 
century,* it was the practice of the Indian princes to settle their disputes 
with the Europeans by laying a general interdict on the trade and 
dealings of their subjects with them. 

The prohibition applied only to his enemy territories. An English 
contemporary of Tipu writes/ “At a subsequent period he would appear 
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to have acquired justcr notions of what was essential to the prosperity 
of his country, having, in the year 1794, issued some commercial 
regulations, tending to encourage a limited trade with his neighbours". 
This does great injustice to the Sultan. For, he seems to have had 
better acquaintance with commerce than Kirkpatrick credits him with, 
and his encouragement of trade began pan passu his prohibition of it 
with enemies, although the commercial regulations were issued some 
years later. 

This question can be studied from two points of view—the attitude 
towards foreign merchants and the trade activities of the Government. 
Almost since the peace of 1784 Tipu spared no pains to increase foreign 
trade. In a letter dated 28th June 1785 to Shaikh Ahmed, a merchant,* 
he promises to give him all kinds of aid. “On your arrival here you 
shall in all things experience our care and protection agreeably to your 
wishes, and be appointed in charge of the mercantile concerns, etc. 
A proper place shall be assigned to you for a factory, and such advances, 
of money be made to you as may be requisite for enabling you to 
carry on your trade (advantageously), all the profits of which shall 
rest with you for the term of two years, during which time also we 
promise to grant you exemption from all duties on your merchandise." 
No Government could offer better facilities and greater concessions 
than Tipu does in this letter. As Kirkpatrick himself recognises,* 
this indicates how much the Sultan had it at heart to open up trade 
with those countries of which he was not jealous. The same policy 
continued throughout his reign. In November 1785 the Sultan wrote 
to some Armenian (Khoja?) merchants 1 * welcoming them to trade 
with Mysore and promising to give them every facility, provided they 
first sold some articles to him at a reasonable price. In January 1786 
Tipu issued a general order "to the actual and future Aumils of our 
ports," 11 that he had remitted two-fifths of the duties payable by a 
certain merchant. Likewise, other letters mention similar remissions 
as regards others. 11 In another letter 11 Tipu says, "Do you, therefore, 
[because duties arc remitted] continue constantly to send your ships 
and dows laden with merchandise to our ports”. In his instructions 
of March 1796 to his ambassadors to Zeman Shah, the sovereign orders 
them to assure the merchants of Cutch, "that the dealers in wares 
and horses who may bring them for sale to the pom of the Khododad 
Sircar will be exempted from duty, and that the duties on other articles 
also which they may bring for sale will be taken off." 14 

The Sultan’s efforts to promote trade were not restricted to countries 
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nearby. His Idler to the Raja of Pegu dated aand January 1786 1 * 
mentions the despatch of two persons to open "a commercial inter¬ 
course between the two states [Mysore and Pegu] whereby an exchange 
of the commodities of each may be established to the mutual con¬ 
venience and advantage of both,*' and invites the Raja to mention 
what articles he needs from Mysore. That this deputation was actually 
sent is very probable since in a letter of jt« March 1786“ the Sultan 
asks two of his officers to get ready for sailing. Even to far off 
China 1 ’ the friendly hand was extended, and as die Chinese merchants 
appear to have been afraid of piracy in the Indian Ocean, Tipu desired 
to send men-of-war for their protection. 1 * As mentioned already, Tipu 
encouraged trade with Muscat, a port near the entrance to the Persian 
Gulf, which is even today a very important commercial centre. He 
even established his own trading depots there. 1 ** 

The advantages offered to foreign merchants arc put in a nutshell 
by the Sultan himself in a letter to some Armenian (Khoja?) 
merchants. 1 * "The duties upon (such) goods (as you may import 
into our dominions) are without exception (hereby) remitted. Bring, 
therefore, with entire confidence to our porn and into our kingdom 
either by sea or land (as you may think proper) your silk stuffs and 
(other) merchandise and there (freely) buy and sell. Wheresoever you 
may (choose to) bring your goods, there a place shall be assigned for 
your residence; and if you should at any time be in want of workmen 
of labourers, the same shall be furnished you on hire by our 
Taalukdars." The first concession, thus, was the remission of the 
whole or a part of the duty to be paid at the port. What this duty 
was is not certain. This was perhaps no* the specific anchorage duty, 
at the established rate of 40 rupees per dingy (or vessel) in the port 
of Calicut, 18 since this was on vessels and not goods and was in the 
nature of harbour toll and the exemption from which was an addi¬ 
tional concession sometimes given. Probably the impost exempted 
from was the ad valorem tax of to per cent levied on the goods of 
all merchants. Kirkpatrick observes 11 that it is not known whether 
this duty was on imports alone or on exports also. But that ir was 
on both imports and exports is suggested by the Sultan's reference 11 
to "the duties levied in our ports from time immemorial on all goods 
to be bought and sold”. Whether there were other duties also is not 
known. The next aid accorded to trade was the supply of accom¬ 
modation to merchants, 11 and of sites for the erection of trading centres 
or kplhies. ,t Loans wot given to enable the traders to carry on their 
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business,’* and when they needed, the state procured for them on 
hire artisans and workmen.** And profits were exempted from taxa¬ 
tion for a limited period.” 

It is, however, doubtful if all these concessions were given to all 
traders. These were perhaps the maximum terms. Some merchants 
were exempted from a certain percentage of the duties. For instance, 
Mao Saith, Dalai of Muscat, paid only 6 per cent, as the customs 
duty,*' while the Imam of Muscat paid only 5 per cent.” But both 
were exempted from the anchorage duty. Advances of money were 
not probably given to some. These concessions appear to have been 
differingly granted to different merchants. The motives determining 
these terms arc not known. It may be conjectured that the longer 
the distance from which the trader came, the greater was the 
concession.’* Secondly, the political importance of the country or the 
person may have had a great influence. 11 Again, the trade concessions 
otiered to the Mysoreans, as in the case of Muscat, may have deter¬ 
mined the terms to some extent.” Lastly, it is not impossible that 
the religion of the trader influenced the offer. 

These advantages were in a sense limited. They did not apply to 
all commodities. For the Khodadad Sircar itself monopolised the 
trade in some articles which constituted the chief commercial resources 
of Mysore,” c.g., sandalwood, betcUiut, pepper and cardamoms. 
Further, some merchants, for instance, the Armenians (Khojas?), were 
forced to sell first some articles to Tipu at a reasonable price, as the 
condition of the concessions.’* How this "reasonable" price was 
determined is not known. But this insistence, however reasonable the 
price, was really a clog on the advantages. Kirkpatrick remarks” "The 
Sultan, however, exported rice to Mus&t in his own vessels and 
imported the commodities of that country into Mysore, but he also 
obliged the Muscat merchants to purchase all the Government rice on 
hand at a price probably fixed by himself before he allowed them to 
buy elsewhere.” This restraint is perhaps exaggerated. First, there 
docs not appear to have been any monopoly of rice by the Govern¬ 
ment.” As regards the Government competition in trade, it was a 
legitimate one and, moreover, it appears to have traded like any other 
private merchant, for example, paying the usual duties.” 

A word might be said about inland duties. Transit duties, which 
were until quite modern times a common and often greatly revenue 
yielding item of taxation, were to be found in Mysore also. Macleod 
writes in July 1799" “It would greatly encourage trade if the road 

2 
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duties on all articles were abolished throughout the Mysore territories.'* 
and adds, "It would moreover be of importance to the Company's 
possessions and manufactures if all duties on raw cotton and thread 
were discontinued throughout the Rajah’s country, as it is in the 
Company's dominions'*. There were perhaps numerous transit duties 
and tolls in addition to local taxes.** For example, Buchanan men¬ 
tions 4 * a rax that “on the exportation of cloth (cotton) pays a duty 
of one Suita ny fanam or a little more than eight pence*'. He further 
observes that raw cotton brought from Hoskocc paid a small duty on 
every bullock load that enters Valuru, while at Hoskote it paid heavier 
duties. A curious fact about these duties is noticed by Buchanan. 41 
“Far, from considering the customs exacted at different places on the 
road as a burden, the traders consider them as advantageous; for, the 
custom-house is bound to pay for all goods that may be stolen or 
seized by robbers, within their respective districts. This seems to be 
an excellent regulation which seems to be in general use throughout 
the peninsula.'* The duties were, thus, in the nature of an insurance 
premium for the goods. 

We shall now consider the commercial and industrial activities of 
the State. The Khodadad Sircar was a great trader and one of the 
articles of importance traded in was sandalwood. Buchanan states 1 * 
in 1800 that no person was allowed to eut sandalwood without the 
permission of the Amildar or the officer who sold it on Government 
account. Sandalwood like black pepper and cardamoms was the mono¬ 
poly of the State, 13 Mysore producing sandalwood and the west coast 
pepper and cardamoms. Since Haider’s days the sale of these goods 
was a business of the Government. Tipu writes 44 “The first sort of 
sandalwood you must sell at the rate of rao pagodas the candy; the 
second sort at 100 pagodas; the third sort at 90 pagodas, the fourth 
sort at 80 pagodas the candy . You must not sell them at any other 
|ix., at less] prices than these*’. In other letters 43 the Sultan orders the 
articles to be held hack from being sold principally to the Company, but 
under Ttpu they appear to have secured wider markets. Writing one 
year after Tipu’s fall, Buchanan observes 44 *‘I found there [in Hcggada- 
devanakote] a Portuguese agent of the Commercial Resident at 
Mangalore who had been employed to collect a purchase of this article 
that had been made by the Government of Bombay from the Dewan 
of Mysore,” and adds" "These chip and fragments, with the smallest 
assortment of billets, answer best for the Arabian market; and from 
them the essential oil is distilled. The largest billets are sent to China, 
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and die middle-sized billets are used in India”. It will be seen how 
these markets were studied by Tipu when he launched his scheme to 
establish "factories" or commercial depots from Arabia to China. 4 ’ 4 

Two more branches of State enterprise were silk and pearl fishery. 
Kirkpatrick writes 4 * “The Sultan's anxiety to establish a pearl fishery 
on the coast of Malabar, as well as to introduce the culture of the silk¬ 
worm into his dominions appears to have been considerable; but I 
believe he failed entirely in both". “It may be inferred," adds Kirk¬ 
patrick, 4 * “from the silence of subsequent correspondence on the 
subject, either that the requisite divers were not procurable, or that 
the attempt, if actually made, did not succeed". It is strange that 
Kirkpatrick should remark that the subsequent correspondence is silent 
on the point since in April 1786 Tipu refers again to pearl divers and 
in September 1786 to silkworms and actually sent two of his officials 
to Bengal to procure them. 4 ** And according to Kirkpatrick him¬ 
self, 4 * *• he either actually established or proposed to establish twenty- 
one principal stations within his dominions for breeding silkworms. 
It is not known how far these attempts were successful. At the present 
day in Charms pa tru, an important silk centre in Mysore, the 
Mussalmans have successfully taken up this industry, and how far this 
is due to Tipu's efforts cannot be determined. 

The Kkodadad Sir\ar also competed with private people both in 
retail and wholesale trade, foreign as well as indigenous. To increase 
foreign trade, commercial treaties were concluded with foreign powers 
and ^ othiet or trading centres were established in foreign lands. One 
of Tipu's letters to Mir Kasim 40 refers to a depot in Muscat at the 
entrance to the Persian Gulf; and this depot was placed under the 
charge of the amildars of Mangalore. From the instructions to the 
Mysore ambassadors to Zeman Shah of Persia, we learn that there 
was a depot already existing at the port of Mundra in the peninsula 
of Gitch. The Sultan sued for a commercial alliance between Mysore 
and Cutch and desired to establish a new factory at Mindy in the 
same kingdom. The embassy was also to go to Karachi and request 
for permission to erect a depot there paying the established duties of 
that kingdom. The Sultan's ambassadors to Constantinople in 1785“ 
were to request the port of Basara or at least the permission to erect 
a factory. As early as 1785 there was a depot in Jeddah. 4 * After the 
war of 179a Tipu attempted to establish \othiei in the territories of 
the Company, the Mahrattas, the Nizam and others and issued a wise 
and comprehensive code of regulations. 4 * 4 As it is uncertain how far 
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these were actually put into practice, the code may be studied separately. 
Here however it may be noted that the distribution of the trade centres, 
as evident from the adjoining map, proves that the Sultan showed a 
great deal of commercial wisdom. In his own kingdom be opened 
three important ports—Mangalore, Karwar and Bhatkal. The first 
two are even now important commercial centres, specially for coastal 
trade. The value of Bhatkal can be judged from the fact that the 
present day Mysore State contemplated the acquisition of the port for 
opening up its foreign trade. To facilitate its trade activities the 
Khodadad State kept its own ships. In 1786** the Sultan refers to 
buying and lading rocksalt on his own ships. In the same letter he 
refers to the shipwrights at Muscat as excellent at building dows and 
dingiet, and in another letter 51 asks for the despatch of to shipwrights, 
and too ealashitf at 7 rupees a month. 

As regards internal and retail trade, Tipu as early as 1785 established 
trading centra all over the country. In reply to a letter from Raja 
Ramachander,** one of his officers, the Sultan quota the Raja’s own 
words, "that in conformity with our orders you have established shops 
on our behalf in every Taluk (under your authority) and engaged in 
our service, a surrof and accountant for conducting the affairs of 
each”. The Sultan had his own warehouses in Seringapatam where 
the goods were sold by the Amildars. 51 Such establishments were 
perhaps common all over the country. 55 Thus the retail wade also 
was engrossed. And the commercial regulations issued in the year 1793 
and 1794 aimed perhaps, at least so far as the internal trade was con¬ 
cerned, at a better organisation and unified system of control. It may 
even be that some more district centra of distribution were atablished. 

We may pause to consider how this system worked and what its 
results were. The main purpose of these warehouses appears to have 
been to make them distributing centra so as to help the local traders 
to vend goods in villaga and interior parts. For, Raja Ramachander 
says 51 that the richer traders alarmed at the establishment of the 
government warehouses migrated to other places, while Tipu adds 11 
‘They fix., the traders] will finally come and make their purchases 
at our warehouses". But retail sale to the ultimate consumer was also 
undertaken in centra where the warehousa were established and 
especially in the capital and other important placa. 11 

These objects do not seem to have been realised. At any rate at 
the inauguration of the scheme about 1785, this enterprise spelt failure 
both to the state and to the subjects. One of Tipu's officers writes, 11 
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"In some districts the object of profit is completely frustrated; while 
in others, the gains arc so very small as to be inadequate to the monthly 
pay of the surrofs and accountants, owing (as you say) to the more 
considerable towns, where, heretofore, gold and silver bullion and specie 
to the amount of thousands of pagodas, used to be brought for tho 
purposes of traffic, being now forsaken by the traders, who taking 
alarm at the establishment of our shops (or warehouses) resort, in con¬ 
sequence, to other places: none but the poorer classes, in short, ever 
dealing with them, then only to the amount, perhaps of six or seven 
fanamt". Thus, the waders, for whose convenience primarily and as 
whose competitor secoodarily the shops were opened, boycotted them. 
Only those who were too poor to emigrate were forced to buy from 
these shops. 'As to why it should have been so if the consumer bought 
from them is uncertain. Tipu observes** “Admitting that the profits, 
for instance, are only seven pagodas and the expense on account of 
the wages of the surrof and accountants, amount to ten, how long can 
this last or the dealers continue to carry their money and bullion to 
other places? They will finally come and make their purchases at our 
warehouses”. 

The failure of these shops so far as the consumers were concerned 
may be attributed to another cause. It appears* 3 that at Srirangapatnam 
the goods were sold much above their real value, which was done by 
forcing a share of them upon every man in proportion to his supposed 
wealth. This was ooc of the sources of oppression, peculation and 
defalcation of revenue. "The friends of the Amildars were excused 
from taking a large share of the goods, while the remainder were 
forced upon poor wretches, whose whole means, when tom from 
them, were inadequate to the estimated value of the goods; and the 
outstanding balances are always large".* 3 * As the prices at the ware¬ 
houses were higher than those prevailing in the market, the 
traders naturally boycotted them, because the State may have forced 
them not to import goods directly but to buy them from Its own depots. 
The policy of the Government in thus forcing upon poor people its 
unsold goods, naturally resulted in the ruin of its subjects, and their 
poverty led to financial loss to the State itself. 

Wc may now consider briefly the commercial regulations referred 
to before. These regulations** to increase the commercial prosperity 
of the Khodadad State, were issued by the Sultan at two different 
periods—on 35th March 1793 and on and April 1794. The principal 
object of these regulations appears to have been the encouragement 
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o ( the seaborne trade, although inland commerce was not neglected. 
The commercial department was called the Muli^ut Tujar, under a 
Board of Trade consisting of 9 officers.* 4 The object of this depart¬ 
ment was to attract, by concessions and encouragements, foreign 
merchants to Mysore, to control the supply of commercial imports 
and exports, like silks, sandalwood, etc., and to supervise and be in 
charge of the State factories at home and abroad. Every proceeding 
was to receive the sanction of the Sultan and thus the sovereign was 
at (he head of every transaction. To ensure agreement in the Board 
the officers were to be as far as possible Syeds. 

The detailed directions for the department of trade may be reviewed 
under the following heads: ** 

(1) The marine force, 

(а) The factories or Ipthies at Muscat and Cutch, 

(3) Commercial capital, 

(<) Depots in Mysore, 

(5) Commercial deposits or banking, 

(б) Miscellaneous regulations. 

The marine regulations will be discussed in greater detail while 
dealing with the navy,* but it may be noted here that at first, about 
1793, the marine forces were under the Board of Trade, though later 
on an independent admiralty department was created under the name 
of Mir Yum. However a hundred ships were, according to these 
regulations, required to be built as quickly as possible from the labour 
and material available near the dockyards. These ships appear to 
have been men of war. The merchants of Jamalabad (i.c., Mangalore), 
Majidabad and Wajidalxad were to build 31 commercial vessels, in 
return for which they could load them with articles like rice and 
cocoanuts, not reserved for the exclusive trade of the state. No other 
vessel was to be used. Trade with China was to be fostered by send¬ 
ing Mysore goods to that country and by giving armed protection to 
Chinese ships.” As regards the factories at Muscat and Cutch, there 
were two at each place. One in each port was under the Board of 
Trade, the others under the Asofs of Jamalabad and Wajidabad. The 
articles traded in were pepper, sandalwood, cardamoms, etc., and were 
probably sources of great profit. 

Regarding the capital for trade, the regulations run thus: "The 
sum of four lakhs of rahities (i.c., Kantiroy pagodas) has been 
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committed to you in trust for commercial purposes. With this money 
you are to make the necessary purchases of gold and silver bullion, 
cloths, elephants, etc., and to hold the same in readiness (for exportation). 
With the blessing (or aid) of God, the Most High, countless profit shall 
be thereby acquired”. All goods purchased even by the sovereign or 
the State from the Government depots were paid for. The goods 
were sold by the A toft or Government officers. Pledges of bullion 
and other valuables were received for the payment of the purchase 
money at i 1/5 of the money due. The Government goods imported 
and exported were not exempt from the duties. "You arc to pay," 
writes the Sultan,** "the established duties and imposts on all articles 
in the same manner as is done by the ryots in general”. 

* For the sale of articles, depots were established all over the kingdom 
in thirty centres,'* while a kind of minor depots was established in 
other places and left under the care of agents who were to be changed 
annually. The accounts and appointments were to be sanctioned 
directly by the Sultan himself. The other regulations relating to these 
depots deal with their inspection and control. The location of these 
centres in different parts of the Mysore territories is noteworthy. They 
were distributed all over the §tatc, though they were few in the centre 
and the south-west. The guiding principle was mainly commercial, 
and perhaps partly political as well. The south-western side from 
Coimbatore almost up to Mangalore, with the exception of Khusal- 
nagar, is bereft of any centres because that part of the country was 
mountainous. In the coast there were five centres very close to one 
another perhaps because trade in this part was brisk. 

Tipu even thought of establishing depots in foreign territories for 
purposes of commerce." These centres were to buy rare goods and 

* send them to Mysore for sale, and also sell rarities of Mysore in the 
foreign market. Including the two existing depots at Cutch and 
Muscat they were to be 17 in number. The location of these depots 
also was determined by commercial wisdom. The Sultan’s purpose in 
establishing the trade depots can best be expressed in his own words:" 
"Sending in charge of your deputies or agents to other countries, the 
produce of our dominions, and disposing of the same there; the produce 
of those countries must be brought hither in return, and sold at such 
prices as will afford (good) profit”, Tipu desired not only the State 
to enjoy the benefits of trade but wanted hb subjects to share them. 

i He, therefore, invited his subjects to invest their money in the State 

enterprises. The heads of the depots were authorised to receive 
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deposits or investments of any sum above five rupees up to five hundred 
rupees, the return on the investment or “profit" was 50 per cent of the 
sum invested, 25 per cent from 500 to 5,000 and 1a per cent above _ 

5,000.’* The deposit eould be withdrawn at any time and a profit 
proportion to the period of deposit was also paid. The heirs of a 
deceased depositor had the same rights as the deceased. 

The so-called profit was in fact interest, but as Tipu was a strict 
Mussalman, who could not take or give interest as such, he termed 
it profit. The curious procedure of lowering the interest for larger 
sums might be regarded as indicating that the Sultan tried his best 
to encourage, according to his own ideas, the small capitalist to invest 
his money. But this probably had a retarding effect on investments. 

For unless a person had surplus money which he eould invest nowhere *■ 

else at a greater advantage, it was not to his benefit to invest more 
than 500 or 5,000 rupees. Thus, the real incentive to the investment 
of larger sums was wanting. In other words, "the extraordinary differ¬ 
ence in the rates of interest assigned, respectively, by this regulation, 
to the small and great, is at utter variance with the principles which 
usually govern public loons" in modern countries. Tipu perhaps 
adopted this plan in pursuance of the object to help the feeble, the 
helpless and the destitute, which objective forms the preamble to these 
regulations. Major Wilks’* however thinks that these regulations were 
"a project for enticing his subjects into a swindling loan," a project 
which "was too glaring to be misunderstood, although covered with 
the thin cloak of religion". However, the regulations indicate that the 
Sultan was a bad businessman. The interest allowed to the first two 
classes is so high that it is doubtful if, in the ordinary course of trade, 
he could have realised profits enough to pay the interest without sell¬ 
ing goods at abnormal prices. 

The miscellaneous regulations relate to the encouragement to be 
given to the cultivation of sandalwood and black pepper, the State 
purchasing the products from the ryot.’* With the exception of some 
articles reserved for trade by the State, the employees of the commercial 
department could deal with other articles on private account and were 
generally exempted from paying taxes.’* 

These regulations were promulgated about 5 to 6 years before the 
death of the Sultan. It is, therefore, probable that at least some of 
them were acted upon in the interval before 1799. 

Another enterprise which was quasi-commercial was the iron-foundry ^ 

and army manufactory at Kankanhalli.’* This industry appears to 
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have been conducted on Government account and for it* exclusive 
benefit. But all article* bought by the State or the Sultan were actually 
paid for, although they were produced in the State factory. “A 
similar practice, however, seems to hare prevailed b other depart¬ 
ment* of the Government; and the object of it might possibly have 
been to preserve the accounts of the proceeds on profits of the mono¬ 
polies b question as distinctly as possible”.” 

It is not possible to estimate how far the bdustria! and commercial 
activities of the State were a drag oc a help to the finances of the State, 
and what the financial consequences of the policy were. 
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CHAPTER III 


MILITARY EXPENDITURE 

Thb military expenditure in the days of Tipu and his father was 
probably the most important item of expenditure. Although sufficient 
data are not available to determine it with certainty, yet it appears 
possible to get some idea of the probable cost. The strength and 
organization of the army therefore will be determined before a calcula¬ 
tion of the expenses is attempted. 

According to a European deserter from the Mysore army in 1783* 
Tipu's troops besieging Bidnorc numbered “sixty thousand horses; 
thirty thousand regular well-disciplined sepoys; six hundred French 
European infantry under the command of Colonel Cossigny; Monsieur 
Lally’s troops composed of Europeans and natives, and a French troop 
of European dismounted cavalry, under the command of Monsieur 
Boodcna, a captain in the French service; with their hundred pieces ol 
artillery from four to twenty-four pounders; and irregulars. The 
whole supposed to exceed one hundred and forty thousand fighting 
men". John Campbell, the British officer at Mangalore, who records 
the foregoing statement, remarks,* “This proved to be a very just 
account of the enemy’s strength”, when Mangalore was besieged some 
time later. These figures are corroborated by what is said to have 
existed in 1781 in the last days of Hyder.* 

About this time in 1783, Tipu made his first attempt at the re¬ 
organization of the army. 4 The infantry was divided into various 
brigades called /(utkunt each under a tipahdar corresponding to the 
modern brigadier-general. With the help of a ba^thi and two 
mutt addict, he was responsible for the accounts and civil administration 
of the brigade, in addition to himself being in charge of its military 
affairs. To help him on the administrative side there were also a 
taryuta^chi or brigade-major and the yutalfchit or adjutants who con¬ 
veyed the tipahdar't reports to the Sultan. Each kuthun was composed 
of four ritaiat* of infantry and, according to Tipu’s officer, had one 
tip of cavalry attached to it. 
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Each ruala or regiment was placed under the charge of a risaldar 
and was divided into four jnwfy* or companies each under a jowh,dar. 
corresponding to the captain of the Indian army. The jow^ consisted 
of about 90 men’ divided into 15 yutu{s. The officer next below in 
rank to the jaw\dar was the tarl[hil, the jamedar of modern days, with 
another officer the jamedar equal to the havildar of today. Each yuxu^ 
consisting of six rank and file called jith was commanded by the 
yutu\dar. 

The smallest unit of the cavalry was the yus under a yuzdar and 
composed of 95 troopers or uskfirs. The tar^hil was the next higher 
officer. The tipdar commanded a tip made up of four yuz; four tipt 
made one mouhpub under a mou\oubdar. 

It is not known if the 10,000 troops from Mauritius referred to in 
Tipu's letter to M. Moneron* arrived at all in India in 1786-87, or ac 
any other time. However, in 1789 when the Sultan invaded Travan- 
core, the army with him is said to have been 35,000.* That this figure 
did not probably indicate the whole of the Mysore army is corroborated 
by a statement of J. Chamiers, a contemporary. 1 * According to a 
Portuguese deserter from Mysore, the troops stationed in Malabar alone 
numbered 16 {uihunt and 4 risalat with 3,000 to 4,000 cavalry and 
numerous guns, making in all 34,000 regular foot and 3,000 to 4,000 
horse. If there were in a single province nearly 38,000 troops stationed, 
the total military strength of Mysore must have been considerable. 

In the beginning of 1789, Alexander Read, a British Officer, 
estimated 1 ** on "good authority” the Mysore forces as below: 


Four euihooni or brigades of each composed of 300 
cavalry, 70 artillery, 2842 infantry, 50 rocketmen and 50 


pioneer 

... 13,248 

22 cushooru and baur or infantry with firelocks 

... 78,864 

2 bodies of tilladan 

... 4,500 

A party of boties 

500 

Fighting camels 

500 

Young charter r trained to arms 

... 3,000 

Infantry with matchlocks 

... 30,000 


Total 1 , 30,612 


“This estimate, which is supposing their brigades complete, makes 
his cavalry above 12,000 and his infantry more than 110,000, but at the 
muster in October last, the report of his whole was a lac and xi.ooo.** 
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In fact, a letter from John Hollond dated 5th August 1789," give* 
the number of troops stationed in various parts of the country at 60,000 
regular infantry; "there arc besides at Coimbatore 50,000 matchlock 
men and irregulars, and more arc expected”. In this estimate there 
is no mention of cither the cavalry or the commissariat, or even of some 
of the garrisons at in Chittalcdoorg, and in Gurumconda. On the 
other hand, it perhaps incorrectly takes the strength of a {ushun 10 
be 4,000, while various accounts including the Sultan's own military 
regulations of 1793-95 give figure at not more than 3/xx). 11 
According to another account, 13 * the strength of a kushun was about 
3,500. These varying estimates indicate that whatever the regulated 
strength, the actual strength was between 3,000 and 3,500. 

As against these figures can be put forward the statement of one 
of Tipu's mutsaddies or accountants taken prisoner by the British 
troops. According to him, 1 * the Mysore army consisted of 13,000 
irregulars armed with ju^es and matchlock and 6,000 cavalry. These 
figures do not appear to denote the strength of the whole army. It 
they do, their trustworthiness is doubtful. For, the other accounts of 
the Mysore army uniformly give higher figures. Moreover, it is natural 
to expect a Mysore accountant to refrain from giving the true strength 
of his master. On the contrary, Hollond's account seems more trust¬ 
worthy because it is more detailed and gives the number {ushuni 
mentioned in various places. Further, it is given by a renegade from 
the Mysore army who had long served under the Cochin Durbar, who 
left the Mysore service once for all and who could, therefore, have no 
interest cither in minimising or in exaggerating the strength of Tipu. 
Above all, the higher figures are corroborated by other sources. 

A few months before the third Angio-Mysore War,—in February 
1790—the Mysore forces were estimated as under in a report (prob¬ 
ably August/February r79o) by a British officer : ls * 


“ Tipu's proper military establishment from an officer in his source ’’ 


Regular cavalry commanded by Mohamed Rara, Tipu’s 
cousin 

Borgcer (Irregular horse) under Tipu’s brother-in-law ... 
Syt^(cavalry furnishing own horses) under Dalil-ud-din- 

Looties cavalry subsisting on plunder 


3,000 

2,000 

2,000 

3,000 


10,000 
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Bar (regular infantry) under Barhanuddin (The Sultan’s 
brotber-in-law) ... ••• 

Chelaa (regular infantry) under Hyder All ... 10 . 0 W 

Pikcmen •" J’SK 

Peons**** - W ' 000 

121,000 


Thus an officer of Tipu writing in May 1790 ** give* the 
strength as follows: 


Cavalry: 

Stable horse 

Hired horse* 1 

7,000 

... 12,000 


19,900 

Tipu’s Military Expenditure 


Artillery: 

Golandazies (gunners) 

Lascars 

European artillery two companies 

2.000 

8,000 

30 

Regular Infantry: 

Chrlas and Ahmtdies 

Dismounted troopers 

Sepoys 

6,000 
8,000 
... 55,000 


79,030 

Irregular Infantry: 

Fighting peons 

Rocketmen 

... 40,000 

5,000 


45,000 

Pioneer*, labourers, etc. 

Two risalas of topastes with 100 Europeans 

Lilly’s party 

... 70,000 

... 900 

... 630 


It will be observed that, according to John Hollond, the regular 
foot numbered 60,000 and the irregulars, mobilised at Coimbatore, 
30,000 as against 69.000 given by Tipu’s officer. Further, according to 
a memorandum of December 1793“ at the beginning of the war of 
1790 "Tippoo’s force was estimated at 45,000 regular infantry and 
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about 20,000 hone exclusive of irregular peons which are called 
kundachar". Moreover, Sir Thomas Munro wrote in 1790*' that “Tipu 
supports an army of 110,000 men; a large body of which ii compoied 
of slaves, called Chaillies”. A British officer records in April 1791 
that the Mysore army encamped near Bangalore akme was "at least 
80,000 men”. Again, the number of casualties on the Mysore side in 
the war of 1790-92 is alleged to have been 49,340- Under these circum¬ 
stances the figures given by Tipu’s officer may perhaps be assumed 
as correct. 

“His cultivating with such unremitting case the very branches of 
an which arc so essentially necessary to him as a power continually 
at war, and his steadiness at establishing that system of government 
and discipline in his army which have raised him above the other 
princes in India cannot fail to make him everyday more formidable".*’* 

It has been truly said of Tipu that "his father, Hyder, was partial 
to his cavalry and kept a much larger body than he does; he is partial 
to his infantry and has made great augmentations to them".*' To 


compare: 


Cavalry (excluding predatory horsei 
Infantry 

Peons (fighting only) 

Rockctmen 


Hyder (1780) Tipu (1790) 

... 32,000 16,000 

... 27,000 69,000 

... 28,000 40,000 

... 7,000 5,000 


These figures indicate that while Hyder placed his trust mainly 
in the cavalry and the artillery, his son depended upon the infantry. 
It may be said that Tipu halved the numbers of the former and 
doubled those of the latter. These changes had both military and 
financial consequences. Tipu, as Sir Thomas Munro observes. 1 ’ 
weakened himself by this reform. Financially there was some economy 
as the cavalry was paid higher than the foot. The financial effects 
will be discussed presently. 

In March 1793 the Sultan addressed an ordinance to the Military 
Department (A Hr Minn) detailing a new scheme of organisation. 10 
In August of the same year the sovereign himself drew up a 
memorandum differing very little from the ordinance, except that in 
August there was some reduction in the cavalry.** This reorganisa¬ 
tion was very probably the outcome of the recent defeat of the Mysore 
troops in the war of 1791. and of the monarch’s desire to organize an 
invincible army for the next war against the Company. 


3 
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The army was divided into two parts, the infantry and the artillery 
on the one side, and the cavalry on the other. The infantry itself 
comprised the regular troops and the peons or the irregulars. The 
former were systematically drilled and disciplined and fully and 
regularly paid. This regular infantry was divided into five {acAerit 
and composed of xj \uskutu, the first two kacherit having six {uskurtt 
each and the other three only five each. Every ^uskun was placed 
under a tipahdar and had two field pieces attached to it. It consisted 
of four tips each commanded by a tipdar. The strength of one yua 
was 87 men, that of a tip 348 and of a J(Hskttn 1.59a.* 1 The /(utkun. 
however, had attached to it one /ow% of rockcunen (39 men), two 
tow^s of matchlocktncn (11a men), two jowly of {kulatitt or lascars 
(12a men) and drivers, etc., in all 360 men. In addition each tip had 
its own staff just as each {ttthun had. The total number of men in 
each \uskun was thus 1,752 and in the regular infantry (27 lytshum) 
47 > 3 <M- 

In addition to this there appear to have been 1,000 troops (including 
500 Europeans); the old corps of M. Vigie, three independent tips of 
regular infantry attached to the first three Ijtckeris. gun-lascars, drivers, 
pioneers, etc., bringing the total of the regular foot to 51,760. But in 
actual fact, this docs not appear to have been the number. As the 
Memorandum observes, 1 - 1 "although 1,196 non-commissioncd officers 
and privates be the established strength of a cut boon of 4 rualat, some 
eushoont arc above the complement and the majority are under it,” 
and, moreover, the number ot J(utAnut actually existing seems to have 
been only 12, 14 and may be reckoned on an average at 1,000** men. 
To this must be added the independent risalat comprising mainly of 
ehelas, numbering about 8,000“ and the gunners at 2,000.*’ Thus the 
regular foot actually in existence would be about 32,000. as against 
52,000 according to the regulations. 

The other branch of infantry consisted of the peom or irregulars 
who appeared to have served as garrison troops. Their number is 
mentioned in Tipu's ordinance of 1793, as 25.000,“ 15.000 of whom 
were in the provinces and 10,000 in the capital. These troops were 
very probably reduced after 1792 in view of the reduction of the king¬ 
dom to nearly half its former extent, and in view of the demolition 
of tome forts in the kingdom, 1 * which naturally decreased the number 
of places to be garrisoned. 

The cavalry was of three kinds. The regular cavalry or to war 
ut{ar consisted of men whose horses were owned by the State and 
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maintained at it* expense.* 0 It was divided into three iacheris or 
divisions, each consisting of six mou^oubs or regiments of 389 horses 
and 376 men. A moukpub was divided into four tips, each tip into 
two yu* and each yus into two stable*, generally consisting of aa horse* 
each. Each division had guns and gunners attached to it. Thus the 
total strength of the regular horse would be about 67,000 men and 
7,000 horses; and a little more than the regulated strength appear* to 
have actually been in existence.* 1 

The irregular horse consisted of the silladart and the predatory 
horse, called /(usxu ^.* 3 The organization of this branch of the army 
is uncertain. For according to Tipu’s regulations 33 the silladart were 
divided into two \aeherit each commanded by two bufifties and divided 
into 8 risalas of 350 horse* each, besides the usual staff of mutsaddies, 
surgeons, etc. The total number of the silladart would be 4,000.** 
The predatory horse is said to have been composed of 3 divisions of 
2,666 each divided into 6 risalas of 260 each officered in the same 
manner as the silladart. The total number of the predatory force is 
stated at 8/mo. 

On the other hand it it said** that "the irregular horse arc not 
formed into corps and each officer commanding a party make* tueh 
arrangements as he thinks proper," and that the two kinds of the 
irregular cavalry differed from each other in that the commanding 
officer of one contracted to furnish both man and horse for a higher 
pay than in the other where the horses were owned by the State. The 
total number of both kinds of irregular horse is given as 6,000. 

Hcre again it is probable that although according to Tipu’s regula¬ 
tions the irregular horse were expected to be 12,000 in all, actually 
just after the war there were only 6,000; for the war of 1790-92 coupled 
with the great inclemency of weather in those years is said to have 
very greatly reduced his cavalry.** 

According to the above-mentioned computation* the Mysore forces 
in 1793 numbered as follows; 


Infantry: 

Regulars** ... 32,000 

Irregulars ... 25,000 

Cavalry: 

Regulars (stable horse) ... 7,000 

Irregulars ... 6,000 


Total strength ... 70,000 
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la this connectioa what appears to be a mistake about the Sultan 
calls for some remarks. It is generally held’* that after 179 a in spite 
of the advice of his officers and in the face of the decaying finances 
Tipu refused to diminish his army. “After the peace of 1792 ,’’ says 
Beatson,’* “some of his counsellors strongly urged him to discharge 
the superfluous persons attached to the different departments of his 
government, and to diminish the extent of his military establishment; 
without which his receipts would never be made adequate to his 
expenses. He replied, "these people arc fed by God, not by me," and 
he never would listen to suggestions for reducing any part of his 
establishment". 

This opinion does not appear to be borne out by the preceding dis¬ 
cussion, and seems to do injustice to the Sultan. On the other hand, 
Tipu appears to have diminished his forces to a considerable extent, 
although perhaps not in proportion to the decrease in his prosperity. 
Thus the forces were: 


Infantry: 

Regulars 

Irregulars 

Artillery 

Cavalry: 

Regulars 

Irregulars 


1790 

1793 

... 69,000 

32,000 

... 45,000 

25,000 

... 10,000 

... 

7,000 

7,000 

... 12,000 

6,000 

Total ... 143,000 

70,000 


Even according to the military regulations the total strength should 
still have been 91 , 000 . 

A word of explanation is needed here. The pioneers numbering 
70,000 mentioned as existing in 1790 arc not counted above on the 
assumption that they existing in 1793 also. But it is probable that 
there was a proportionate reduction in this branch of the army, for if 
any troops were important to Tipu it was certainly not the pioneers, 
and if there was to be any sacrifice, the fighting Sultan would naturally 
lay his hands on this evidently less useful unit of the army. 

Even assuming that the pioneers continued untouched the figures 
given above show that one of the effects of the war of 1792 was the 
reduction in the forces by nearly half. 

Little information is available until 179 S. However, in the treaty 
Tipu proposed “to the people of the Isle of France and Le Re-Union,”*' 
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on and April 1797, Tipu writes, "As soon as the French army shall 
have embarked, I engage to march with my troops, which shall, in 
the first instance, consist of 30,000 cavalry and 30,000 infantry and 
artillery, well disciplined in arms, ammunition and everything neces¬ 
sary for the success of our enterprises”. It is not clear what the phrase 
“in the first instance" signifies and whether the army mentioned was 
actually existing or whether the numbers indicate the troops which 
Tipu expected to recruit. 

Between 1793 “d *798 the Sultan appears to have effected some 
more changes in the organization of the army, resulting in a decrease 
of its numbers and a reduction in expenditure.* 1 The regular infantry 
in June 1798 consisted of seven \acheris instead of five and the total 
number of J(ushuns was 28 instead of 27, each hacheri uniformly 
consisted of four k^ushuns; but the strength of a hutkun was reduced 
in 1798 to 986 officers and privates, exclusive of artillery and rocket- 
men. The ^ acherit varied in strength from 1,500 to 3,500 men of 
which one of 3,000 was of Hindus. 

The total number of regular foot including the artillery was 
19,160.** 

The number of ihc irregular foot is not known, but in view of 
the 13,500 existing, according to Captain Malcolm, in July 1798, the 
former strength of 25/100 may not have continued in June 1798. 

The regular cavalry was divided into seven {acherit instead ol 
three, according to the colour of the horses. There were four instead 
of six mou^ouht in each kacheri. the strength of each mouJ^oub vary¬ 
ing from 55 to 700. Each yus consisted of 58 men including horse 
keepers. Of the seven {acheris one with 500 men was added in 1794 
and two others of 737 men in June 1797. 4 * The total regular cavalry 
numhered 3,492 and with an addition of 700 body-guards of the Sultan, 
made the total of 4,192. 

The silladar or irregular horse were in six ^ acherit instead of two 
and numbered 6,000. There were two Ifacheris of Hindus and four 
of Mahomcdaiu, the former being formed in 1795.** 

Thus in June 1798 the Mysore army was perhaps 33,252 strong.** 
Maclcod observes “I have been informed by a person who had access 
to the rolls of the army, that its whole strength (in June 1798) was: 

Regular Cavalry ... 4,000 

Irregular Cavalry ... 6,000 

Regular Infantry ... 20,000 
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I do not feel any suspicion that there can be a material incorrectness 
in that statement.” These figures are "exclusive of peons and inde¬ 
pendent companies of infantry attached to particular forts”. 4 * 

Compared with the army in 1793, the figures for June 1798 exhibit 
a reduction, particularly in the regular infantry, to the extent of nearly 
12,000 men. ‘The strength of the infantry fin 1798)," writes 
Macleod,*' “has increased considerably since the year 1794. This is 
accounted by the effect of the Sultan’s regulations of not admitting 
any Hindus into his corps, Mahrattas and Rajputs excepted. It may be 
urged that there ought to be present in his army as many Mahomcdans, 
Mahrattas and Rajputs as there had been in 1794; but the deficiency 
may be reconciled when it is recollected how much the sources of his 
recruiting have been limited by the cessions he made in 179a; and 
that from the army he had at the breaking out of the late, he had lost 
by desertion a much greater proportion of Hindus than of Mussulmans”. 
Whatever the cause of the diminution in the members, the figures 
again indicate the incorrectness of the belief, alluded to before, that the 
Sultan did not reduce his army after 179a. 

However, immediately after, in July 1798, Tipu appears to have 
begun to recruit additional troops. Even in June of that year Mackod 
was aware of this tendency. “The foregoing computation of the army,” 
he observes, 4 * “applies to the state in June last (that is, in 1798) but 
since that period it has undergone certain changes and arrangements, 
particularly in the number of infantry corps, being increased by drafts. 
There is, however, no ground to believe that the actual strength has 
as yet been augmented, although the increase of the number of corps 
may be supposed to indicate a design to increaie the strength". But 
there appears to have been an actual increase even in July 1798, accord¬ 
ing to John Malcolm. 4 * The actual strength of the army in July 1798 
was, according to him.** 


Regular horse 

6,000 

Irregular horse 

7,000 

Regular Infantry 

30,000 

Guards, Pikcmcn.pciw, etc. 

13,500 

Pioneers 

6,000 


Total 62,500 


< 
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at against the established strength of: 


Regular horse ... 2,000 

Irregular horse ... 1,200 

Regular Infantry ... 48,000 

Guards, etc. ... 18,000 

Pioneers ... 8,000 


Total 77,200 


This augmentation of the forces appears to have been carried on till 
the beginning of the war of 1799. By the beginning of November 
1798 the Sultan it said to have “taken measures to augment his infantry 
by 8,000 men, and to recruit his cavalry to the number of 30,000. He 
is also levying 20,000 poens to be used in plundering".* 1 According 
to the estimate of Khan Jehan Khan, one of Tipu’s trusted generals, 
the defeated forces of Mysore on 4th May 1799,” numbered as follows: 


Jn or about the Capital: 
Infantry 
Cavalry 

Out tide the State: 
Forces 


21.500 

14.500 

36,000 

12,000 

Total ... 48,000 


This figure excludes the killed, missing, wounded and deserters. 
According to the foregoing discussion the Mysore forces wood in 


different years as follows: M 





1790 

1793 

1798 

1798 




June 

July 

Regular Infantry 

69,000 

32,000 

20,000 

30,000 

Artillery 

10,000 




Irregular Infantry 

45,000 

25,000 

13,500 

13,500 

Regular Cavalry 

7,000 

7,000 

4,200 

6,000 

Irregular Cavalry 

12,000 

6,000 

6,000 

7,000 

Pioneers, etc. 

(70.000) 

(6,000) 

6,000 

6,000 

Total ... 

143,000 

70,000 

49,700 

62,500 


An attempt may now be made to compute the military expenditure 
at different times. One of Tipu’s letters dated 39th April, 1786,' 4 
mentions that the monthly pay of a risaldar, "according to the former 
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regulations of the lytbe Kucherry it ten pagodas exclusive of an allow¬ 
ance of twelve annas fuimy for every man mustered”. It is not known 
what "twelve annas fuimy" were equal to. 44 According to the revised 
Regulations of 1793“ the allowance was withdrawn and a consolidated 
salary of 30 {antiroy pagodas or 90 rupees were given to the tipdar 
as the risaldar was later called, while in June 1798 it was reduced 
to 25 {antiroy pagodas. 

Another letter dated 14th June, 1786*' mentions 5 to 6 rupee* at 
the pay of a boy and 9 rupees as that of an adult belonging to the 
lyshe. It may therefore be taken that the regular infantryman was 
paid about nine rupees. As for the poy of the paidth or irregular foot, 
Tipu writes on the 13th of June, 1786.** "You will make them a 
monthly allowance of ten fanams per man," i.e., 1 {antiroy pagoda 
or 3 rupees. The pay of the other branches of the army for this period 
is not known, as also the strength of the army, and it is not possible 
even to conjecture the expenses at this period. 

However, as the reorganization of the army does not appear to have 
taken place before 1793, the scale of pay in 1786 probably continued 
unaltered till 1793. the number of troops about 1790 being known, 
the expenses at that time can perhaps be approximately calculated by 
taking the average pay of the private and officer alike of the regular 
infantry at 3 {antiroy pagodas a month and of the irregular foot at 1 
{antiroy pagoda a month. 4 * The scales of pay for 1793 are available 
in great detail for some branches of the army in Tipu's Regulations of 
the year. MacIcod’s Computation and Malcolm's Abstract supply the 
data for 1798, the former being often as detailed as Tipu's Regulations. 
A comparison of Tipu's Regulations and Macleod's Computation 
indicates that the 1793 rates of pay continued almost unchanged till 
June 1798. 

A study of the foregoing information suggests the following table 
of the comparative rates of pay in various years; 


1790 

Regular Infantry: 

Pay of private ... 3.0 
Average pay per capita ( 2 . 7 ) 

Irregular Foot: 

Pay of private 


1793 

1798 

1798 


June 

July 

5.1 

5.1 

8.0** 

4.8 

4.4 

... 

2.01 

2 . 25 / 

2.0 \ 
2 . 25 / 

8 


... 1-0 
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mo 

1793 

1798 

1798 

Regular Cavalry: 



June 

July 

Pay of private 

... ( 3 . 2 ) 

(5.4 r 

5.4 

12 “ 

Irregular Cavalry: 

Ra. 

Ra. 

Ra. 

Ra. 

Silladart —pay of 
private 

... ( 17 . 7 ) 

(26 r 

28 - 30 “ 

40-45 


The foregoing table needs some explanation. The figures in 
brackets are those suggested as the pay, wherever definite figures are 
not available. Those without brackets are found in Tipu's Regulation 
for 1793, Maclcod's Computation for June 1798 and Malcolm's Abttnet 
for July 1798. The average pay is computed from the first two of the 
foregoing authorities, and denotes the average for officers and privates, 
and non-combatants, composing a regiment. The suggested scale of 
pay, both average and for privates, is based on the ratio between the 
established salaries as given by Tipu, Maclcod or Malcolm; and the 
figures for the regular foot being more exactly available than for the 
others, the ratio between them Is taken as indicative of the proportion 
between salaries in the other branches. Regarding the figures for July 
1798. the salaries for the regular foot and horse are said to be net, whije 
those for the irregular foot and horse, are not net. "I stile, [style] 
it net pay," says Malcolm,** “because all the troops have a nominal 
pay, exceeding considerably what they actually receive, a circumstance 
which arises from the difference of exchange in the drear payments 
and in the Bazaar”. 

Maclcod** also mentions stoppages in the pay, but it is doubtful 
if these are the same as the difference mentioned by Malcolm. 
Buchanan probably referred to what Malcolm alluded when he wrote** 
“When he (Tipu) was about to pay his troops, the nominal value of 
cads coin was raised very high and kept at that standard for about 
ten days; during which time the soldiers were allowed to pay off 
their debt at the high valuation. After this the standard was reduced 
to the proper value". However, this may perhaps explain to some 
extent (he difference between the figures for June and July, one being 
net, and the other given in the foregoing table, not being net. 

In view of the lack of more reliable and definite data the foregoing 
figures, (hough far from exact, can perhaps form a rough basis of 
calculation. 
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Thus the expenses of the army in the form of pay in 1790 would be • 

Kantiroy Pagodas (per monlh) 

2,12,300 
45,000 

- 2,57,300 

22.400 

70.400 

- 92,800 

Total 3,50,100 

or Rs. 10} lakhs. 

One important item has been omitted and that is the pay of 70,000 
pioneers. In July 1798 the pioneers were paid, according to Malcolm, 
8 rupees, and if they were paid in .1790 at least 4 rupees, that would 
cost about 2.8 lakhs of rupees per mensem, bringing the total monthly 
expenditure on salaries to 13.3 Lakhs of rupees. 

After 179a the expenses and the number of troop* were reduced. 
The monthly expenditure on 32,000 regular foot including 2,000 artillery 
was Rs. 4,54, 800.*' Of the 25,000 garrison troops, 15,000 were stationed 
in the provinces and paid at 2 \antiroy pagodas each for forty days, 
while the remaining 10,000 troops stationed at the capital were paid 
at 254 kansiroy pagodas each, probably for a month of 30 days.*' The 
garrison would, therefore, cost per month of 30 days Rs. 1,57,500, the 
provincial garrison involving Rs. 67,500, and that at the capital 
Rs. 90,000.'* 

As regards the cavalry, the Memorandum of December 1793 indicates 
that the regulars were paid 15 rupees a month, and the pay of 7,000 
regular horse would, therefore, come to Rs. 1,05,000. Six thousand 
siUadars at Rs. 26 each per month cost Rs. 1.564x10. 

It is uncertain how the predatory horse. 8,000 in number, were paid. 
Kirkpatrick thinks that the officers received a regular salary like the 
sdladars and presumes that the men also must have received pay during 
peace, although during war they were allowed to retain the booty they 
obtained in lieu of pay." It is, however, difficult to make even a 
guess regarding these troops, and so they may be left out of account 
for the present. 


Infantry: 

Regular 

Irregular 

Cavalry: 

Regular 

Irregular 
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Thus, in 1793 the cost of the pay o< the troop* per month of 30 
day* wan 


Infantry: 

R*. 

Ra. 

Regular 

... 4 , 54,800 


Irregular 

1 , 57,500 

6 , 12,300 

Cavalry: 

Regular 

1 , 05,000 


Irregular 

1 , 06,000 

2,11,000 


Total 

8 , 23,300 

In June 1798, when there appears to have been a 

further reduction 

troops, the expenses probably stood as follows: 


Infantry: 

R*. 

Rs. 

Regular 

2 , 64,000 


Irregular 

85,860 

3 , 49,860 

Cavalry: 

Regular 

68,040 


Irregular 

1 , 80.000 

2 , 48,040 


Total 5,97,900 


Six lakh* of rupee* *ecm to have been the approximate monthly 
expenditure in June 1798. 

From July 1798 the number of the troops wu increased and very 
probably the expenditure also was increased. But the detail* regard¬ 
ing the pay and particularly with regard to the exact significance of 
what Malcolm call* "not pay," arc not sufficient to permit even an 
approximate calculation of the expenditure after July 179 ®- 

There i* one important consideration to be borne in mind while 
dealing with the foregoing estimate*, and that is, that the pay doe* 
not appear to have been issued regularly or for full twelve months 
in the year. One of Tipu's lettcT* of mh of September 1785” refer* 
to the distress in Kamaruddin's division for want of pay, and to the 
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dispatch of 20,000 pagodas lor distribution. Another letter’* vividly 
describes the state of affairs: "We have received your letter acknow¬ 
ledging the receipt of 21,000 pagodas and representing that so far from 
that sum sufficing for the payment of all your troops, it is inadequate 
even to the payment of the regular infantry". One of Tipu's own 
officers is quoted as saying in 1790 that the Sultan “sometimes retains 
their pay for several months and has his own socars (sow^ars i.c. money¬ 
lenders) to lend hit money at an enormous interest, which is stopped 
when the pay is issued".’** In 1799,'* a Mysore predatory horseman 
captured by the British complained of Tipu’s very sparing distribution 
of pay. 

This irregularity in payment was nothing peculiar to Tipu’s 
administration. "It is a maximum with every prince in India,” wrote 
Orme,’** "let his wealth be ever so great, to keep his army in long 
arrears, for fear they should desert.” According to a British prisoner 
who escaped from Mysore in 1784,’*** the |»y of the troops was paid 
once in 35 or 36 days and in some cases once in 45 days. Major Wilks 
believes that this irregularity was deliberately introduced by Hyder Ali 
for purposes of economy.’**** 

There was another kind of irregularity profitable to the State. Hyder 
is said to have generally calculated 40 days as equal to a month, thus 
paying only 9 months in the year. The same system seems to have 
been followed by Tipu. A letter to Raja Ramachandar’ 4 mentions that 
the Sultan ordered the iron’/ of Yusufabad to pay the Ahmcdiet at 36 
days at equal to a month, and Raja Ramachandar asks Tipu if he has 
also to follow the same practice. This suggests that the usual month 
for purposes of pay was more than 36 days, perhaps 40 as before, 
and that the ahmediet were the favourite troops of the Sultan, being 
composed of forcibly converted youths, to whom the Sultan showed 
special kindness. Tipu rejected this proposal, but would probably have 
complied if it had been a question of lessening the number of months, 
an operation advantageous to the State. Writing in 1798 Madeod 
observes’* that the month for salaries was nominally said to consist 
of 40 days. It is, therefore, probable that before 1792-93 the troop* 
were paid once in 40 days, i-e., only nine months in the year.’ 4 

In the latter part of Tipu’s reign, things appear to have taken a 
more irregular turn. Referring to June 1798, Maeleod writes,” 
"Although the month is nominally said to consist of 40 days, there 
is no actual account kept of regular dates for payment of the troop*, 
the intervals between issues of pay being arbitrary according to the 
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Sulun's pleasure from 40 to 55 day*”. This mean* that the troop* 
were paid between and 9 months in the year. It is non known 
when thik irregularity crept in. Wilks believes’* that about 1795 the 
array was receiving only seven months' pay and began to show 
discontent. 

As regards discontent it is almost certain that at least before 179a 
the army was contented and loyal. For Rennel observes’* after the war 
of 1790-92 “It was reserved foe the Mysoreans to put our prowess and 
discipline to the test"; while another contemporary British officer** 
remarks in 1794 that "the discipline and fidelity of his (Tipu’s) troops 
in the field, until their last overthrow were testimonies, equally strong, 
of the excellent regulations in his army”. General Smith, one of the 
British commanders in the third Anglo-Mysorc War records in 1791 
during the campaign, "They [the Mysore infantry] displayed a spirit 
and a discipline much beyond what was imagined they ever could have 
reached".*** If the regulations for paying only seven months in the 
year had been adopted before 179a, there would have been in all prob¬ 
ability discontent. Moreover, the finances of Mysore do not seem to 
have been in a bad condition till 1793. 

There is another circumstance which indicates the introduction of 
the new system about 1793-93. Tipu is said to have distributed among 
his servants the burden of the 330 lakhs of rupees he had to pay in 
1793 to the allies, and the Mysore army had its share of 60 lakhs to 
pay.** Perhaps the only easy way of collecting the amount would be 
by stoppages in the pay. About 1793** the monthly expenditure on the 
pay of the troops appears to have been 8 ft lakhs of rupees, and it 
would, therefore, take about 7 months of pay to make up 60 lakhs. 
The army was being ordinarily paid only 9 months. To throw the 
whole burden of the contribution on one year would reduce the salary 
of the army to two months. Such a step would obviously be impolitic 
and impracticable. Wilks** is, therefore, perhaps correct in believing 
that the issues of pay were reduced to seven in the year until the 
contribution should have been realized. This would distribute the 
burden over about three and half years. 

Thu arrangement probably continued at least till about the begin¬ 
ning of 1796. It is, however, doubtful if it was not pursued for some 
time longer. From Wilks** it appears that in 1796** the army con¬ 
tinued to receive only seven months pay in the year and began to 
evince considerable discontent and that the Sultan therefore introduced 
the system of granting jagkirt, reckoning the pay at ten months. He 
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adds'* “The SUlaian without exception embraced the arrangement, 
and many of the stable horse and infantry". 

Howerer it appears more likely that the granting of p t hn was 
introduced about the beginning of 1798- Malcolm observes «n luly 
1798" that the system of assigning lands to the army was a grea^ 
change in the Mysore revenue system lately induced. H* add* 
that in February the Sultan detached "Bank. Nabob. Rexa Saheb, in 
one direction, and Mecr Saduk in another, in order to dutnbute the 
lands to the kmedmrt of «Ma*r horse agreeably to the new system 
of supporting them that he had resolved upon". There is no reason 
to believe that the scheme was extended to the nUUm some t.m 
after it had been introduced in the other branches of the army; and 
especially in view of the fact that the OMmt seem to have embraced 
the arrangement more readily than the others, it is likely that the 
scheme was introduced for the first time in the bcgmmng of 1798. 

As already noted, the introduction of the new system is said to 
have been accompanied by raising the monthly payments to the troops 
from seven to ten.” It may be asked if «he Sultan would have thus 
increased the expenditure, particularly in the face of ever wocsenmg 
finances. But the increa* is very probable because the retrenchment 
in the payments had been only a temporary expedient the number 
of troops in the beginning of .798 had been much educed, so that 
even with this liberality the cost was probably not expected to be more 
than formerly; and Tipu had bos.ilitics in view and, therefore, had to 
keep hi. army contented and loyal. It is not. therefore, improbable 
that from .798 the troops received salary for ,0 months tn the year 

On the basis of the foregoing discussion st follows that the expends- 
ture on the pay of the army in 1790 was 13.3 lakhs of rupees a mont , 
and there were 9 such monthly payments; in « 79 ^ 9 J * ** lakl J* 
of rupees paid for 7 months; and in 1798. there were >0 monthly 
instalments of 6 lakhs of rupees each. This gives the follow,ng figures: 


1790 

1792-93 

1798 


Rupees in lakhs 
119.7 
SS. 2 S 
60.00 


The latter no figures exclude the expenses on the pwneers etc., 
as their number in those years is no* known. In July 1798. according 
to Malcolm,*' there were 6.000 pioneers and 8/»o Karnatic peons paid 
8 and 5 rupees respectively. If the same number extsted ,n ,792-93 
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and June 1798, there would have been additional expenditure of 6.1 
and 8.8 lakhs, bringing the total to: 

Rupees in lakhs 

1792-93 ... 61.3 

1798 ... 68.8 

There arc two contemporary estimate! of Tipu's military expendi¬ 
ture for the foregoing period. A Memorandum of December 1793** 
gives the following figures: 

30,000 

Regular Infantry at Rs. 120 as average annual pay 
per head 

7,000 

Regular Cavalry at Rs. 300 as average annual pay 
per head including feeding, purchasing or rear¬ 
ing each horse 

6,000 

Irregular Cavalry at Rs. 260 as average annual 
pay per head including feeding, purchasing 
or rearing each horse 

2,000 

Artillery Men attached to the Infantry at Rs. 130 
each 

Repairs of forts, making up stores and pay of artificers 
and camp lascars 

Total 


In comparing this estimate with mine, it must be remarked that 
the item for repairs of forts, etc., should be omitted from this estimate, 
as only the pay of the army has so far been considered whUe from that 
arrived at in the foregoing pages should be excluded the cost of the 
pioneers, etc., and of the irregular foot, both of which find no place 
in the estimate of the Memorandum. Moreover, the latter estimate 
appears to have calculated the pay for 10 months instead of seven. 
For while it gives the pay of the irregular horsemen at 7/8 of a rupee 
per day or 26 rupees for a month,” in giving the total expenses of the 
irregular horse, it estimates each trooper's salary at 360 rupees.** This 
suggests that the author of the Memorandum was not probably aware 


Re 

36 , 00,000 

21 , 00,000 

15 , 60,000 

2 , 60.000 

83 , 36,000 
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of the seven month’s arrangement. Now to compare the two 
estimates— 


Regular Infantry 
Artillery 
Regular Cavalry 
Irregular Cavalry 


Estimate in the 
Memorandum 

For For 

10 months 7 months 

Rs. Rs. 

... 36 . 00,000 25 , 20,0001 

... 2 , 60,000 1 , 82 , 000 / 
... 21 , 00,000 14 , 70,000 

... 15 , 60,000 10 , 92,000 


Estimate arrived at 
in the foregoing 
pages 


Rs. 

31 , 83,000 

7 , 35,000 

10 , 92,000 


Total ... 75 , 20,000 52 , 64,000 50 , 10,000 


The great difference in the expense of the regular cavalry is explained 
by the fact that the Memorandum calculates the cost of feeding, 
purchasing, etc., of the horses, which has been omitted from the other 
estimate. If half of the 30 rupees assumed by the Memorandum as the 
expense of each horse and its rider is taken as the cost of feeding, etc., 
the horse, then there will be found a remarkable identity in the figure* 
for the regular as of the irregular cavalry in the two estimates. As 
regards the expenditure in 1798 Macleod writes,® 4 "His marching 
army including officers, may be reckoned to cost 30,00,000 [star] 
pagodas.” The value of the star pagoda at this time is uncertain. "It 
frequently happens,” wrote General Wellesley in 1803,* 3 "that in the 
bazaar, the star pagoda exchanges for 4 rupees, and at other times for 
not more than 3.” The Memorandum of December 1793** takes the 
pagoda as equal to 3# rupees which was also the value at which the 
coin was issued to the Company's troops in 1803.” At the latter rato 
the expenditure on the marching army, according to Macleod, was 70 
lakhs of rupees. This appears to include all branches of the army. 
With this may be compared the estimate of 68.8 lakhs. 

The comparisons show that the figures arrived at in the preceding 
pages probably approximate to the actual expenditure. The trend of 
the movement in expenditure is interesting. Between 1790 and 1793 
the monthly expenses fell from about 13.3 lakhs to neatly 8 j 4 lakhs, 
although the number of the troops was reduced by nearly half. 

The discrepancy may perhaps be explained by two factors. First, 
the greater part of the reductions were in the lower-paid branches of 
the army. Secondly, there was probably an increase in the rates of pay. 
In 1798 the reduction in the strength of the army was closely followed 
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by a decrease in the expenditure. After 1798 it is likely that the 
number as well as the expenses of the army began to move up. 

Before other items of military expenditure are considered mention 
must be made of a common practice of ill-administered governments 
which Tipu appears to have adopted late in his reign, viz., the grant¬ 
ing of jaghin in lieu of pay, faghirs were usually given when a 
government, because of its weak and loose administration, could not 
pay regular money salaries. This appears to have been the condition 
of Mysore specially near the end of Tipu’s rule, and as already observed, 
the system was introduced about the beginning of 1798. In the month 
of February of that year, Banki Nawab, Reza Sahab and Mir Saduck 
arc reported to have assigned lands to the tilladari .** 

This method of paying the forces was not the Sultan's innovation. 
It was known in other parts of India, and also in Mysore before the 
days of Tipu. Thus, a Mysore inscription of iysS*'* refers to "districts 
assigned for the horse and men under the commander of the army”. 

The grant of a iaghir involved the transfer of a certain portion of 
the public revenue to the grantee.” The collection of revenue appears 
to have been very loosely carried out so that neither was the collection 
made in full nor was the revenue scrupulously remitted to the treasury 
because of the corruption of the officers. Moreover, it is an established 
fact that a State generally takes much less from the cultivator than a 
private landlord would. Therefore, while assigning lands Tipu it said 
to have estimated their value at 25 per cent more than what they 
yielded the State. In 1794-95 Tipu had increased his general land 
revenue demand by 37 per cent. It seems clear that the new jeghirdars 
must have been faced with the problem of realizing a gready increased 
revenue demand. Wilks disapprovingly observes, 1 ## that "the calcula¬ 
tion was made not on the old rates, but on those recently established, 
and the actual excess above the ordinary value at which the jagkin 
were estimated to the troops was exactly 717/8 per cent". 

This remark is liable to be misunderstood. Tipu appears to have 
been justified in calculating the revenue of lands in this way. For, the 
excess valuation could not in fact be more than 25 per cent, at least 
so far as the grantee and grantor were concerned. For before lands were 
assigned, the assessment on all lands was augmented by 37# per cent. 
Thus the State was entitled to the increase and the revenue from the 
lands was, therefore, 37}* per cent more; and any grantee would be¬ 
come entitled to this increase- It was, therefore, reasonable that the 
increased value of the land was taken as the basis of calculation. 

4 
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But the Sute did not ukc into account another consideration. As 
the estimate seems to have been made, according to Wilks, on the 
gross value of the lands, the collection charges were saved to the Stale 
by assigning the lands and as the grantee was also to incur the same 
charges, there ought to have been some reduction on the basis of 
valuation. 

However, "such allotments could be made only to corps, troops or 
companies and not lo individuals, but the acceptance was prudently 
permitted to be optional". , * 1 The siUadars appear to have taken advant¬ 
age of the scheme. "Jaghin of generally half their allowances," writes 
Macleod,' 44 “have been given to the silladan in situations within 50 
miles of Scringapatam; they remain dispersed among their villages by 
which means they arc enabled to take the greatest care of their cattle 
and to superintend their farms.” That the ocher branches of the army 
did not ukc much advantage of the arrangement is probable. For, a 
few days after the fall of Scringapatam in 1799 Macleod 1 * 4 remarks 
that the jagAirt amounted to about five lakhs of kantiroy pagodas or 
fifteen lakhs of rupees. The siUadan arc reported to have been given 
jaghin to the extent of half their pay, i.e., equal to five months' salary 
in the year. This means that of the lands worth 15 lakhs of rupees 
9 lakhs were taken up by the lilladars. while the rest of the army 
shared the remaining 6 lakhs. This indicates that the scheme was not 
much favoured by the army excluding the silladars. 

In addition to the saving in the expenses of collecting revenue, and 
to the 25 per cent premium at which the jaghin were granted there 
was another important advanuge gained by the State from this scheme. 
The embezzlements in the revenues of the lands to the amount of 
the assignments were henceforth saved to the State. According to 
Macleod 14 * the embezzlements were about 36 per cent of the revenue 
and by assigning lands to the value of 15 lakhs of rupees, the Sute 
gained more thap 5 lakhs of rupees. 

There are some other items of expenditure to be considered under 
the head of defence. One of them was the provision for wounded 
and disabled soldiers and their families. One of Tipu's letters of the 
9th August 1785'** refers to the proper and careful treatment of 
wounded soldiers.*** Another letter dated 17th September 1785, men¬ 
tions regulations respecting the wounded and say that Rs. 1,000 were 
sent as compensation to the wounded in a regiment sent against Coorg. 

"The Zucl(um Puttee or compensation to the wounded," observes 
Kirkpatrick,** 4 "is a custom pretty general in the native armies of 
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India." Tipu’s proclamation of 1798 to hi* people runs 14 ' ‘To the 
widow and children of every man who shall fall in the battle, a 
maintenance equal to a fourth of the share so accruing (to the soldier), 
and of the pay of the deceased martyr. 

'The widows and children of men who merely die on service, ooe- 
quartcr of a gold fanam daily (about two and a half rupees a month)." 

Although perhaps these promises were not performed as the Sultan 
died the very next year, yet the foregoing details indicate that the 
provision for the wounded soldier and his fsmily was a probable item 
of expenditure from the beginning of the Sultan’s reign. 

Another item involving greater expense was the provision of 
munitions, transport, and commissariat. An account of about 1790*** 
gives the following figures: 


Elephants 

... 

700 

Camels 


6,000 

Horses 


11,000 

Bullocks and cows 


4 , 00,000 

Buffaloes 

... 

1 ,00,000 

Sheep 


6 ,00,000 

Firelocks 

... 

3 , 00,000 

Matchlocks 

... 

3 , 00,000 

Swords 

• •• 

2 ,00,000 

Cannon 

... 

2,000 


These figures may be exaggerated, but they indicate the extent of 
the establishment. As regards bullocks and other meant of transport, 
the Mysore army from the time of Hyder had been famous for the 
efficiency, excellence and number of its draught cattle.* 1 * In this 
respect the Company’s army was markedly inferior. In the war of 
1790-92, though it employed fewer troops than Tipu did and employed 
no less than 32,000 bullocks, its transport service were so bad that Lord 
Cornwallis had actually to blow up his guns and ammunition when 
he retreated from Scringapatam in 1791. Writing in July 1798, 
Malcolm observes** 1 that Tipu has "as many elephants, camels and 


draught and carriage cattle as he ever can require”. 

As for the stores and provisions they appear to have been equally 
huge. After the peace of 1784 the Sultan is said to have stored 
Srirangapatnam with provisions for 100,000 persons for 12 months and 
likewise other forts according to their importance.*** In 1791 
magazines of military stores which had been amassed in „*0 

746G - ' 

1 V 
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[Dharwar, etc.) at a vast expense fell into the hands of the captors”.' u 
Likewise when Bangalore fell in the same year, “the quantity of stores 
of all sorts [was] prodigious, shot innumerable, and powder about 
20,000 barrels"." 4 In 1799 on the fall of Srirangapatnam were found 
“in all 929 pieces of ordnance. . . . There were 424,000 shot, 520,000 
pounds of gunpowder, and 99,000 muskets and carbines, etc. . . . 
Within the fort there were eleven large powder magazines; armouries 
for making and finishing small arms, 2 foundries for cannon; .... 
4 large arsenals; and 17 other storehouses containing ocher accoutre* 
ments, swords and other articles; besides many granaries abundantly 
stored with provisions of every kind”."* These extracts sufficiently 
indicate the van stores accumulated by the Sultan since his accession 
in almost every fort. The expenses on them can be comprehended when 
It is remembered that when the Company had fewer forts to garrison 
in the Madras Presidency and that too probably not on so large a scale 
as Tipu, it is said to have cost the Company about 3 lakhs of pagodas 
per annum; "It is also to be observed that during the late war [i.c., 
of 1784] little cash was expended on making up Mores. During the 
present war [Le., of 1790-91] nearly four lacs of pagodas have been 
expended on the making up of stores [this was in July 1791]. If the 
war was therefore to cease our arsenals would require very little 
recruiting. I affirm as a fact that exclusive of powder 35,000 pagodas 
annually will keep up the supply of stores made in this country”." 4 
This passage is very suggestive. The Company had a smaller army than 
Tipu and was only one of the three powers waging war against Mysore. 
Moreover it was not preparing for war with as much zeal as Tipu. 
Being the victor in 1793, a vast sum of stores fell into its hands as well 
as those of its allies, and that vast quantity the Sultan lost and had to 
make up. Both before 1790 ' 17 and after 1 '* Tipu is said to have made 
vast preparations for war. Considering all these, it appears reasonable 
to assume that Tipu spent at least at the rate of one or two lakhs of 
pagodas on providing stores. 

There is another item of expenditure. So far no provision has 
been made in my estimate for the expenses of replacing or paying for 
the horses killed in war. The State had to replace the stable horses 
killed, and pay compensation for the silladar horses. In fact, it appears 
to have been a condition of service that "if a horse belonging to the 
irregular cavalry is killed on service, the circular [is] to pay a stated 
price;”"* and the price is said to have been 250 rupees per horse. In 
1791 vast numbers of Mysore horses and cattle died for want of forage 
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when the allies over-ran the country, 1 ** and alio became of the great 
inclemency of the weather. 1 * 1 These expense*, coupled with the 
expenditure on the purchaie of horse* when the number of the cavalry 
wa* increased, must be taken into consideration. 

There is one more branch of defence which requires consideration, 
viz., the fleet. One of the Sultan’* letters of 1786 1 ** is addressed to the 
superintendent of the fleet, and orders are issued to get the vessels 
coppered. Commenting on this letter, Kirkpatrick observe* 1 * 1 "I am 
ignorant of the amount as well as of the nature of the Sultan's naval 
force at this period. If we are to judge by the designation (armada) 
which he has thought proper to apply to it, we might be led to conclude 
that it was of considerable strength. But no inference can be *afely 
drawn from *0 slight a circumstance while, on the other hand, there 
is more than one reason for believing that this marine muit have been 
very insignificant at the time referred to. In the first place, it is pretty 
certain that Hyder AH bestowed only a little attention on this object; 
and it is equally dear that his successor had not hitherto had either 
time or means to do much in pursuit of it. Besides nothing was either 
known or heard of his armada during the war which ended in the 
partition treaty of 179*; and though after that event, he applied him¬ 
self seriously to the formation of a respectable navy, he had happily 
not been enabled to effectuate his purpose, before his rcstlct* and 
impatient spirit plunged him into another premature war; in the short 
course of which as little was heard of hi* navy as during that which 
preceded it-” 

These observations are perhaps to a great extent true. Before 179a 
the fleet is *aid to have been considered mainly as a protection against 
pirate*. 114 According to a contemporary, 1 * 4 * “the Sultan is Hipposed 
not to posses* above 8 or 10 vessels, which arc chiefly employed in 
transporting pilgrims to and from Mecca”. But it is probable that even 
before 179a Tipu had commenced to build men erf war. Dirom 1 * 5 
remarks that in October 1791 in the “Fortified Island” i.e., Honavar wa* 
found complete material for shipbuilding, and a ship of sixty guns wa* 
almost complete when it wa* scuttled and sunk at the beginning of the 
war. 1 ** Tipu** father, Hyder Ali, appear* to have been keener on a 
navy. A* early at 1763 he had built vessel* in the East India Company’* 
marine yard* at Honavar 1 *** and in 1780 hi* vessels were treated as 
enemies by the company. 1 **** In 1768 he i* said to have had "a 
large fleet which we (the Company] entirely destroyed in the year 
1768” “which, however, he was going to reestablish". 1 ***** 
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After the defeat of 179* the Mysore sorereign turned his thoughts 
seriously to build up a navy. The marine department appears to have 
been placed in charge of the Board of Commerce till 1756. 1,1 Perhaps 
in September of that year 11 ' was established a new admiralty depart* 
ment, and a new code of regulations was issued. 11 ’ 

The chief officers of the admiralty were called mir yummi and 
were ordinarily resident at the capital, although some of them were 
stationed at the principal ports and dockyards. Next to them in rank 
were mir bhurs or admirals serving afloat, two of them being assigned 
to a squadron of four men of war. Forty ships were immediately 
ordered to be constructed so much so that the Sultan says in his 
Ordinance they were thereby consigned to the care of the mir yummi. 

The ships were divided into three Ifacheris or departments, namely 
those of Jumulabad, Wajidabad and Majidabad. The three depart¬ 
ments were to consist of 12, 14 and 14 ships respectively. Twenty of 
these ships were to be line of battle and twenty large frigates. 

The ships were divided into 10 squadrons or fouz of four ship* 
each, and each squadron had two admirals (mir bhuri) who were paid 
150 rupees a month including allowance. Ten more admirals were 
with the Sultan to receive instructions, and were paid according to 
their status. So did the pay of their superiors, the mir yummi, differ - 
according to their rank. 

Every ship of the line had 546 men of all denominations. There 
were four lirdan or officers, corresponding to the captain and the three 
Lieutenants in a modem man of war. Of the crew the combatants 
consisting of musketeers and gunners were placed under two different 
tipden. A tip of musketeers was divided into four yuz, while the 
gunners were divided into two yuz of 39 men each. There were also 
2 gangs of joUik.i of 61 seamen, besides 10 carpenters and smiths and 

7 officers of staff. 

Each of the 20 frigates comprised 180 men, which included a tip 
of 63 musketeers, a yuz of 28 gunners and a gang of 71 seamen, and 

8 miscellaneous officers. 

Besides, twelve small vessels called nugi in the nature of transport 
ships were also to be constructed. A great obstacle to (he develop¬ 
ment of a navy was the want of a good harbour. Mangalore, the chief 
Mysore port, was too shallow. 1 ** Speaking of Hyder Ali's days, a 
British contemporary records: "His chief place on the Malabar coast 
is Mangalore which is a very fine port or basin but has not water 
enough at the entrance for Urge ships".'*** 
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The rank and file of the navy were paid salaries, while the officers 
received, in addition, an allowance calculated upon the number of 
men serving under each officer. This allowance operated as a stimulus 
to the officers to keep their corps as complete as possible. When afloat 
both men and officers were given rations also. 

The expenses in the nature of pay and allowances were: 

R» 

For each battleship ... 4,415 

For each frigate ... 2,425 

The total expenses on thij score for ao battleships and twenty frigates 
amounted monthly to Rs. 1,36,800 and annually to Rs. 16*0,000. 

In addition there was expenditure on dock-yards in Jumulabad, 
Wajidabad and Majidabad, and this involved Rs. 44,380 per annum, 
bringing the total expenses to about i 6 j 4 lakhs of rupees. 

Rut how far these proposals were carried out is uncertain. In his 
letter to Tipu, dated 4th March Admiral Senccy, the commander 

of the French Naval forces in the Indian seas, refers to the dispatch 
of naval officers to help the Sultan in building his fleet. Likewise 
General Malartiqui mentions in a letter to the Sultan, dated 7th March 
1798. 1 ** the pay of the naval and military officers he sent to Mysore. 

It is, therefore, likely that a considerable sum of money was being 
expended on this branch of defence. 

Although it is not possible to conjecture the expenditure on all 
the foregoing items, yet they must be taken into account while consider¬ 
ing the military expenditure of Mysore. 
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Khouthto who left Tippoo ne»r Dindigul in May, 1788', *nd t» dated Madras, 


111 uecemocr. , . , „ , 
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» Ofth-eth. Officer -y.th*-there "~^Jff£!22?£l 
that can be died good cavalry-the tart are oj the pWe.,". 

Thu tuggnta Out 3,000 were nlW*r horae and 9,000 predatory. 

u Memorandum of Tipu’a military forca, etc.. December, - ( 

Muj. Add., Vol. 13059. folio. 79-85.) , 

.. Letter to hi. father dated 17th January. 1780. (Gl«g. op. at. Vol. l.P- «.) 
Mockenxi* Mb., p. 133. 

!! M^roVoG«ed\Vaidey.MthDecember,t803.(Gleig. op. at.. p. 181.) 

- Kirkpatrick, op. cit., appendix L. 

» A^ightly'diilerent account ia found in the Memorandum 
number of N C C-’l and private, in a hutkvn ia given aa 1,296, each JOwA n« 
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Li^r»p- 

figure, being more definite and -nailer may perhap.be preferred-^ _ _ , 
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Macleod soys in hit Computation of tho Forces of the Sultan in June 1798. 
(Ferret t't Solution!, Mar at ha Serin, Vol. I. ptrt III, p. 723), that Tipu changed 
the Organ ua lion of the army to frequently that “it it often difficult to comprehend 
them". Thi* appear* to be corroborated by Captain (later Sir John) Malcclm'i 
Abstract of Tipu'i Forces, dated 16th July, 1798, where the organisation of the 
array it given differently (Martin, op. tit., Vol. 1, pp. 6S1-670.) 

Thi* reorganization of the Mytore troop* may have been influenced by 
the reorganization of tha Company’s army about 1795-96. (Remark* on 
certain alteration* in the equipment or custom of the army since 1790. Colin 
Mackenzie'* Journal of th* March to Stringapatam, Bri. Mut. Add., Vol. 
13663, folio 10.) 

u Macleod s Computation (Forreat’t Selections, Maratha Sorin', Vol. 1, Part 
III, p. 722). 

“ Ibid., p. 718. 

*• Ibid. 

“■Ibid,, p. 722. 

•* Ibid., p. 721. 

*’ Ibid 

“ Ibid., p. 723. 

** Abstract of the present state of Tipu Sultan, dated 16th July, 1798, 
(Martin, op. at., Vol. I, pp. 631-670.) Malcolm wat Persian interpreter to th* 
Madras Government at thia time. Hit account of the organization and rcgulnt- 
ed strength of the Mytore array differ* from that of Macleod referred to in th* 
foregoing pages. Although the two accounts describe the Mytore army within 
about one month of each other, yet they need not be contradictory to each other, 
specially in view of what Macleod himself, betides many other*, says of the 
frequent change* introduced by Tipu. 'live account! have therefore been taken 
s* supplementary to each other. The reliability of Malcolm't Abstract is explain¬ 
ed by Malcolm himself: "I have made it a rule to assume no fset that i* not 
minutely corroborated by two or more persons who were employed for the 
stme purpose of obtaining intelligence, but who, from circumstance*, must 
haw been wholly unacquainted both with the person and occupation of each 
other”. (Ibid.) 

** Ibid., p. 632. The number of pikemen is given in the Abitract as 15,000 
which appears to be a mistake for 1,300 which is the number mentioned in 
the same and in view of the regulated number of pikemen being 2,000. 

M Memorandum in I.ond Clive's letter to I-ord Momington, dated 28th 
November 1798 "based on the intelligence of a person of Seringapatam". 
(Martin, op. rib, p. 362). 

" Beauon, op. at., appendix XXX. 

Compare Kirkpatrick, op. til., appendix XCIV, footnote. 

“ The number of pioneer* being unknown in 1793 and 1798, it ha* not been 
added up in the other year*. In June 1798 the number of irregular foot being 
unknown, the figure for July 1798, when the other branches of the army were 
augmented, has been assumed. 

“ Kirkpatrick, op. at., p. 285. No. CCLX. 

“ Kirkpatrick says that he it not sure of the translation of the passage 
regarding the pay. 
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•» Kirkpatrick, op. at., appendix L. 

»’ Ibid., p. 317, No. CC3CV. 

“ Ibid., p. 82, No. LXI. 

" In 1798 whence general scale of pay waa probably higher, th* pwnaara 
were paid 8 rupee* a month. 

M pjit pay. 

« The Memorandum'of Dttesnbtr 1790 (op. til.,) mention* two kind* of 
irregular horie. one of which waa the silladars and the other where the State 
owned the hone and paid the rider 1/2 rupee per day for hi* pay and he main¬ 
tenance of the home. The latter vra* very probably the regular cavalry, and 
the pay i* given a* 15 rupee* a month. 

•» Ibid. Thi* ia baaed on the statement that one kind of irregular horse 
was where the officer furnished the hone and rider for about 7/8 rupee* a day.' 
There appear* to be little doubt that the*o were the silladars. 

•» Kirkpatrick aayi (op.’aL, appendix p. xciii) that 30 rupee* were the usual 
average pay of men riding their own hone*. 

Martin, op. eft., 653, footnote. 

“ Forrest, op. til., p. 721. 

•• Franci* Buchanan, Journey from Madras through the Countries of Mysore, 
Conor a and Mysore, 1807, Vol. I, p. 129. 

• T According to Tipu'a Regulations the expense* would be R* 6,67,000 per 


mensem, th* details being: 

R*. 

For four kacheris 5,43,513 

For the fifth haclseri 74,379 

French troops 24,537 

Throe extra tip* 15,864 

Pioneers, drivers, etc. 8,820 


6.67,113 


The fifth kacheri was paid higher salary being the Sultan’s favourite corps. 

As already pointed out the regulated strength and expenditure do not seem 
to have actually existed. 

»• Kirkpatrick, op. at., appendix p. dL*footno«e 23. Kirkpatrick does not 
**y if the garrison at the capital also was paid at 40 days ■ month; a* he mentions 
it only with reference to the provincial garrison it i* probable that they were 
paid for 30 day*. 

'• Ibid., appendix p. civ. 

*• aid. 

n Kirkpatrick, op. eii.. No. CXIII. 

*• Tipu to Kamaruddin, letter dated 23rd June, 1786, Ibid., No. LXX. 

"• Asiatic Annual Register, 1798-9. 

u Malcolm'* Diary, Bri. Mut. Add., Vol. 13664, folios 31-33. 

R. Ormc, A History of the Military Transactions ete., Vol. I. p. 295 
(London 1803). 

••Narrative of William Drake, formerly midshipman of th* ‘Hannibal* 
and other priaoneta" (Home Miscellaneous, Vol. 250, pp. 182-83.) 
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"••• Op. at., I,pp. 415-16. 

u Kirkpatrick, op. cit., No. CCCLIX, dated 19th September, 1786, Raja 
Ramschandar wu Tipu's officer in charge of the Bangalore diviaion. 

" Macleod'i Computation (op. at.). 

H wain, op. at., Vol. II, p. 262. Wilks o5wtv« that when in 1792 the 
method of levying a portion of indemnity on the army wn» considered, it waa 
calculated that the army received or ought to have received 10 monthly pay¬ 
ments in the year. But it it more probable that, at the foregoing discussion 
indicates, tho army was paid for 9 months only. 

” Op. at. 

*• Wilka, op. of., VoL II, p. 288. 

’• Marches of the British Annies in the Peninsula of India, p. 110. 

•» Lieut. E. Moore's Narrative of the Operations of Copt. Little's Detachment, 
p. 208. Also see “Extract from a letter dated 10th August 1791 between Hosur 
and Rayakotta”. (Home Miscellaneous, Vol. 271, pp. 28-29.) 

"• “Account of the action near Seringapatam on 15th May 1791 " by 
General Richard Smith. ( Home Miuellaneosu, Vol. 271, p. 489.) 

•» Wilka, op. tit., Vol. II, pp. 262-63. Tipu agreed to contribute 110 lakhs, 
the limy 60 lakhs and the people 160 lakhs- 

•* Supra page 47. 

" Op. cit., Vol. II, p. 262 ; alao p. 288. 

*• Ibid. 

" Wilks does not definitely mention the date but the context indicates this 
year. 

“ Op. at.. VoL II, p. 289. 

*' Malcolm’s Abstract. (Martin, op. eil., Vol. I, pp. 655-656.) 

•• Ibid., p. 656. (Op. at., p. 652). 

" Wilka, op tit., Vol. II, p. 288. 

** Makom'a Abstract, (Op. cit., p. 652.) 

•> Bri. Mur. Add., Vol. 13659, folio 84. 

•* Idem., f. 80. 

" Idem., L 84. 

M Macleod'i Computation. (Forrest, op. at., appendix C.) 

•» Wellesley to Stevenson, 4th October, 1803. (Garwood's Despatches of 
the Duke of Wellington, Vol. II, p. 375.) 

" Bri. Mui. Add.. Vol. 13659, folio 84. 

M Wellesley to Kirkpatrick, 14th October, 1803. (Gurwood, op. cit., Vol. 
II, p. 419.) 

" Madeod'a Computation (op. at.), Supra p. 50. 

••• Epigraphia Carnatica, Vol. IV, part 2, Nanjangud 268. 

" The following account is mainly based cm Wilks, op. cit., Vol. II, 
pp. 288-289. 

•* Ibid. 

“* Ibid. 

Macleod'i Computation (op. cit.). 

SM Letter to General Harris, dated 22nd May, 1799. 

'« Ibid. 

m Kirkpatrick, op. cit., p. 132. No. Cl. 
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us Tipu to Mir Zynul Rabidin, 1dm-, p. 150, No. CXV1L Alio Tipu’s 
lrum to Mir** KHsn, 16th September, 1785 and to F«*l All Khin, 5th May, 
1785. Ibid., No*. CXIX ind CCLXIX. 

US I dm, p. ISO. 

«• Wilka, op. til., Vol. II, p. 293. 

,H Horn* Miscellaneous, Vol. 251, p. 299. 

ii* Compare Josiali Webhe’s Memorandum for General Harris dated 6th 
July, 1798. (Martin, op. til., VoL I, pp. 76.77.) 

Ibid., p. 652. 

ut Charles Stuart’* Catalogue of the library of Tipu Sultan, Introduction, 
p. 52. Alio Asiatic Annual Register. 1799. Characters, p. 3. 

u* Governor-General to the Court, 7th September, 1791. (House Mis¬ 
cellaneous, VoL 251, p. 49.) 

*i* Letter supposed to be received from Mr Fordyee, dated 21st April, 1791. 
Idem., p. 476. Also see J.H.’s letter to Rev. M. S. Hargrave dated camp near 
NeUorc, 12th August, 1791. (Idem., p. S27.) 

u» Beatson, op. cit., p. 139. Also General Harris to the Governor-General, 
22nd May. 1799. 

n* Letter from Madras dated 15th July, 1791. (Home Miscellaneous, Vol. 
251, p. 19.) 

ut Sir A. Campbell to Lord Cornwallis, 6th October, 1787. (Idem., Vol. 
248, p. 326.) 

US Governor-General to Henry Dundos, dated 7th June, 1799. (Martin, 
op. cit., Vol. II. p. 40.) 

*“ Malcolm’s Abstract. (Ibid., Vol. I, p. 653.) 

«“ Private letter from Telliehcny, dated 25thtJuly. 1791. (Home Miscella- 
neous, Vol. 251, p. 504.) 

u* Extract from letter dated camp between Hoaur and Rayacotta, 10th 
August, 1791. (/drm., p. 27.) 

us Letter to Mir Ghulam Hussain, dated 24th September. 1786. (Kirk¬ 
patrick, op. «!., p. 414, No. CCCLXXI.) 

u* Ibid., p. 415. 

>“ Wilka, op. cit., Vol. II, p. 267. 

*••• Martin, op. cit., VoL I, p. 7. 

u* ComteolUs’ Campaign, p. 107. 

u* This disprove* the belief that all tho ships of Hyder and hi* aon were 
built in Mangalore- (Manuel of the Madras Presidency, Vol III, p. 467.) 

»•*• Public Dept. Diary, No*. 40 and 41 (C B S. No. 90). Also sec the di*iy 
of 1766. Idem., No*. 46 and 47. 

!»••• Secret and Political Diary, Vol. 23 of 1780. (Ibid., 94.) 

■»•••• ‘Observation* of the nature of the Company’s concerns on the other 
aide of India’, Circa 1772-73 (British Museum Additional Mss., folio 78.) 

Kirkpatrick, op. cit., appendix p. LXXVI1I. 

•a* Maclcod believes that the Marine Department was formed in May 1797. 
(Forrest, op. cit., p. 723.) 

“• The following account is mainly based on Tipu’s marine regulation* 
as given in Kirkpatrick, op. cit., appendix pp. LXXVII-XCIL 
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“• Vide Manual of the Madrat Prtddency, Vol. II, p. 147. (Alto Valtntia'i 
Travels, VoL I, p. 4SS.) 

««• "Ob»<rvatior.» etc". (British Museum Additional, op. tit., folio 83). 
*“ Official Document! relating to the Negotiation! carried on by Tipu Sultan 
■nth the Prendt Nation, etc., p. 103. 

Ibid., p.116. 




CHAPTER IV 


FINANCIAL ADMINISTRATION 


In the earlier half of his reign Tipu's attention appears to have been 
directed nor only to the increase of the revenue of the State but also 
to the prosperity of his kingdom. The revenue administration was, 
in the words of one of the Sultan's contemporaries, 1 “at no time under 
so vigorous an administration as it was in the early part of the reign 
of Tippoo Sultan”. The truth of this remark is indicated by his 
revenue regulations, attitude towards the existing arrangements and 
practices in his dominions and his own personal industry and atten¬ 
tion to administration, although the Sultan's great religious zeal, 
obstinacy and vanity led him early in his reign and more prominently 
towards the end of the first decade of his rule to introduce changes 
detrimental to his own interests. 

"The well-regulated, vigorous government of Haider", remarked 
a British officer in 1791,* ‘‘has become under his son more systematical 
and more strong”. Mysore was regarded* as "the most simple and 
despotic monarchy in the world in which every department, civil and 
military, possesses the regularity and system communicated to it by 
the genius of Hyder and in which all pretensions derived from high 
birth were discouraged; ... and almost every employment of trust 
and consequence conferred on men raised from obscurity gives to the 
government a vigour hitherto unexampled in India”. 

As soon as he assumed the reins of government, Tipu is stated* to 
have confirmed all the old military and civil officials in their appoint¬ 
ments and despatched purwanat or orders throughout the kingdom 
announcing his accession and directing all affairs to continue in their 
former course. As in former days the basis of administration was the 
amildar who was in charge of the amildari or taluk.* The cities and 
towns were under a separate administration. Towns which yielded a 
revenue of 5,000 pagodas 1 or more were in charge of an amildar assisted 
by a serishtadar, an a twin and a muxumdar. Important cities like 
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Nagara and Srirangapatna appear to have been separate administra¬ 
tive unit*, each city having at leait three diwans. T It is uncertain 
whether these diwans looked after different departments or were 
officers of different grades. 

The principal departments of government were sue, namely, the 
military, revenue, commerce, marine, treasury and ordnance including 
garrisons and fortifications.* The first four were of great importance 
and were administered by officers of high rank. These four officers 
were called respectively the Mir Minn or war minister, Mir Asof or 
superintendent of revenues, Mir Yem or minister of marine and 
Mullie{-u-Tufar or minister for ordnance who looked after the other 
two departments also* Each department had also an advisory council 
of two to four members to help the minister who was the president.'* 
These deportments appear to have been occasionally consulted by the 
Sultan on political questions also." 

The principal finance minister in the earlier part of Tipu‘s rule 
was Mir Saduck, 11 but during the latter part Purniah, who was in 
charge of the military portfolio for a long time, took up the revenue 
department. 1 * Mir Saduck was mainly a civilian though in 1790 he 
appears to have led the Mysore Cavalry. He was first the *oW or 
police officer of Doddaballapur and gradually rose in the Sultan's 
favour. He was very able,'* and had great influence with the Sultan 1 * 
but he appears to have been disloyal. In 1790^1 he is stated to have 
helped one Sidda Raj to escape from Mysore and later to have secretly 
plotted with the Rani of the deposed Hindu dynasty for the restora¬ 
tion of the former rulers. 1 * He had amassed great wealth, and at 
the time of the last Mysore War was planning to retire to a place of 
security. ,, But during the short siege of Srirangapatna in 1799, he 
attempted to escape from the capital but was killed by a loyal soldier 
of Tipu. 

The minister, whoever he was, had his headquarters at the capital 
though sometimes he accompanied the Sultan on tours of inspection. 
Following his father's example, 1 * Ttpu was at the head of the revenue 
department as of all others. Even the most minute details were directed 
by him. 1 * "In his government," remarks a contemporary, "he is 
very strict and indefatigable in dictating the most minute orders him¬ 
self’. Delay and indifference in the collection of revenue or the pre¬ 
paration of accounts wctc reported to him and orders emanated from 
him.** The revenue and expenditure of the various taluks were sub¬ 
mitted to him for inspection,* 1 and even such trivial and minute ques- 
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tioni as the wages of a sweeper interested his mind.’* As Kirkpatrick 
observes in his Select Letters of Tipu Sultan,** “Several letters in this 
collection as the present one arc dated at night—a circumstance that 
does not denote them to be of any urgency or particular importance 
(as one might be led to suppose) but merely shows the diligent applica¬ 
tion of the Sultan to business". These observations are confirmed by 
the Sultan himself. He writes, 1 * "We, on the other hand, are occupied 
from morning to night with business. Whenever we have leisure we 
attend to the answering of his despatches". 

Another indication of the wisdom of Tipu’* rule in this period 
is his code of revenue regulations.* 1 Probably a large part of the 
regulations existed in the days of Hyder and his predecessors. It is 
also doubtful when exactly the code as such was introduced. An 
original manuscript of the code was procured by the British in their 
Coimbatore campaign of the III Anglo-Mysore War and was translated 
into English and published in 1792.** The manuscript is dated tith 
7 ,abad fa (free of the Sultan's new era i.e., A.H. 1215 or a.d. 1788, 
and is addressed to “the Aumilt and Serithudart of the second district 
of Waumloor, dependent on the Cutcheree of Awulputn".* 1 One of 
the Sultan’s contemporaries remarks that Tipu, soon after his accession 
to the throne, formed these regulations in which he had increased 
not only the number but also the power of his officers.** Tipu him¬ 
self writes in his Memoirs,’* “Here (at the seat of the Sultanate or 
Srirangapatna) with a view to the (proper) arrangement of affairs, 
great and small, I framed various hul(utnname/ii (ordinances), and 
numerous other things; all in the very best manner, and comprehend¬ 
ing institutes, civil and fiscal general as well as particular rules for 
war and peace (literally for the battle and the banquet) and regulations 
for the government of the people at large. They, moreover, treated 
of the (proper) mode of treating the noble and the ignoble (or the high 
and low), of taking (of levying) tribute from the subject, and of afford¬ 
ing protection to the people. ... In fine, they comprised numerous 
new inventions and fresh contrivances without measure." These 
arrangements axe dated 1214 A.H. i.e., a.d. 1787.** But whether the 
innovations included the revenue code is not certain. These regula¬ 
tions are mentioned by Thomas Munro in 1750” "regulations of late".** 
It is. therefore, likely that the code was issued in 1787-88. 

The rural parts of the kingdom were divided for administrative 
purposes into the village (mouu\ fiobli ( timpt ) and taluk (cumil). 
The village was in charge of the patel or headman and the taluk of 
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the amildar. The pa tel was nominated by the amildar and if unfit 
for his duties replaced. He and other village officers paid taxes like 
any other cultivator. If any of them secured gratuitous services and 
goods from the cultivators his property was confiscated and he was 
himself dismissed. 

The amildar was generally a revenue farmer but he was strictly 
guided by government regulations. He was fined if he tried to make 
up losses in revenue by levying fines and undue exactions on the 
village. He was forbidden to get free supplies of goods and services. 
If any villagers fled from his village, as a result of the amildar's 
actions, the officer was fined 20 pagodas if the ryot was rich and ro if 
he was poor. Contingency material like paper, lamp oil, etc., foe 
which the officials used to extract money from the farmers, was supplied 
by the State. No public servant could carry on private trade lest he 
might neglect his official duties or oppress the people. The amildar 
was paid per cent i.c., % fanam for every pagoda collected on 
the revenue collections; while, the revenue police called peons were 
given uncultivated lands in lieu of pay and were given leave once a 
week for cultivating these lands. 

Every year the amildar entered into an agreement {cowf) with the 
ryots. Cultivation was encouraged in various ways. Tal(ain advances 
were given to farmers for purchasing ploughs or for the cultivation 
of lands at the rate of 3 or 4 pagodas per plough, and were to be repaid 
in one or two years. The agriculturist was protected against official 
oppression. Lands in ruined villages were given to the ryot for the 
first three years at very caiy rates, and fallow lands in other villages 
at concession prices. The cultivation of sugarcane and government 
monopolies like sandal wood was specially encouraged. The officials 
were to send frequently reports on the condition of crops and the 
state of agriculture in general, and to make a detailed inspection of 
(heir area in the month of Zihuji. Population census was taken and 
land revenue surveyed annually. Accounts were scrutinised in the 
month of Ramzan. The revenue was generally collected in money 
except where collection in kind was the custom. Payment could be 
made in three instalments, and in gold, silver, brass or copper. Even 
arrears could be so paid. In order to prevent misappropriation by the 
officials, the amildars were ordered to send to the treasury the revenue 
immediately on receipt. New weights and measures were introduced. 
Private trade in precious metals was forbidden; banks and shops con¬ 
trolled by the department of commerce were established to deal in 
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gold and other goods, while government servants were encouraged by 
allowances and advances of capital to trade on behalf of the state. 

It is doubtful to what extent the code was operative in practice. 
"There was always in the Ceded Districts long before they came into 
the possession of the Company," observes Munro,” "a field assessment 
or estimate of some kind or other. There was in every village a 
register of the land showing the rent of each field and its extent, 
cither from actual measurement or estimate . . . Without such docu¬ 
ments, though extremely imperfect, no Puil^uil settlement could 
possibly have been made". These records are also referred to as 
existing in t79t. 14 It is therefore probable that a Urge part of these 
regulations, if not the whole, must have been operative. 

Even in 1784** much earlier than the formuUtion of the Revenue 
Code, a minute survey of the Und was made and the revenue of the 
State increased by the augmentation of unduly low rents, the expulsion 
of polygau. and the resumption of inant lands. "In many district* 
the rise (increase in revenue) was the result naturally following several 
years of tranquillity and vigorous administration”.** This increase 
does not appear to have been unreasonable. For example, the average 
annual collection of revenue in the Ceded Districts in 175060 was 
19,70,000, which was much less than that of 1630 viz., 12,34,000.’ ? The 
highest collection in any partiouUr year was 19.58 Ukhs of pagodas, 
in 1787. According to such an experienced British revenue officer as 
Munro, "a sum of 30,37,549 pagodas was the amount of what the land 
revenue of the Ceded Districts ought to be when completely restored”.’* 
Again in Kanara, the Company's assessment in 1800 was only 16 per 
cent lower than Tipu's collections in 1788*9.’* The smallness of the 
difference will be clear from the fact that while in 1800 the province 
had just been annexed by the Company after a war, In 1788-89 it had 
peace for several years. Thus, whatever the defects in the admsniv 
tration during this period, it certainly was not the excessive sum 
raised. 4 * 

When there was indifference or delay in the collection of revenue 
Tipu ordered speedy recovery and punishment of the culprits. He 
repeatedly directed his officers "to promote the interests of the Sircar, 
the prosperity of your taluk, and the increase of its revenue”, to be 
considerate but strict to the revenue farmers in their areas and to 
enforce collection by placing bailiffs when the revenue was overdue. 4 * 
He even ordered corporal punishment when the subordinates were 
remiss in their duties. 4 * Sometimes horsemen were sent to collect 
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dues. 41 Tipu's dose scrutiny into the revenue collection and expendi¬ 
ture must have tended, as Kirkpatrick puts it, 44 "in some degree to 
secure the fidelity and ddigcncc of those whom he employed". 

But even in this period, signs of future decay and disorder were 
showing themselves. As a contemporary wrote in 1789, 4 * "Surmount¬ 
ing all but rdigious prejudices and disposing all but useful presidents 
[tic. precedents], he follows only the scope of his genius in whatever 
he thinks will tend to his aggrandisement and the splendour of a 
monarch". Even in the Revenue Code, wise as it was, Tipu exhibited 
his communal tendencies. Mussulmans were exempted from paying 
the houseux and taxes on grain and other goods meant for their 
personal use and not for trade. 44 Christians were seized and deported 
to the capital, and their property confiscated. 4 ’ Converts to Islam 
were given concessions such as exemption from taxes. 44 Special atten¬ 
tion was given to the education of Muslim children. 4 * 

Another evil which later assumed huge proportions was the appoint¬ 
ment of inexperienced people as officers and the lenience with which 
he sometimes treated them. In 1785*° he ordered his Diwan of 
Bangalore not to take rigid measures to recover the balance due from 
Mir Futah Ali, the talukdar of Chikkabollapur, but to realise it 
gradually as the officer "has never before exercised the functions of 
that office, and as he is, moreover, a stranger and inexperienced in 
business”. As Kirkpatrick remarks*’ this “necessarily brings in ques¬ 
tion the prudence of the Sultan, whom we see placing men in trust, 
to which he knew them to be unequal.” 

Another drawback in administration was the very low remunera¬ 
tion paid to the officials. The Sultan himself quotes a letter from one 
of his officers and says, 4 * "You represent that sensible (i.e. duly 
qualified) Turufdars (i.e. a petty official employed in the collection 
of land revenue) are not to be procured at the monthly wages of one 
pagoda and that proper and careful execution of the public service 
cannot be expected from men receiving only a pagoda a month,” 
although after this protest, the officer in this instance was empowered 
to fix higher wages. Even the higher officials were not generously 
paitf. "The pay of the civil establishment,” observes a contemporary,** 
"is very inconsiderable varying from too to 1,000 rupees per month 
each.” Further, even these not too generous salaries were irregularly 
paid. “A Mil of exchange for t.ooo rupees,” writes Tipu to two of 
his officers,* 4 “is sent herewith. Out of the amount when realised, 
you are to take for yourselves 16 months' arrears of wages at 30 rupees 
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a month making 480 rupee* and 12 month’s wage* at the *ame rate 
in advance being 360 rupee* or together 840 rupee*." 

But in spite of these defect*, Tipu’* administration was better and 
hit people happier than those in many of the contemporary State*. Of 
Hyderabad an eye-witness wrote in 1786,“ "From the weaknet* of the 
government and depravity of the people, it i* difficult to aicertain any 
matter of right in the Sanhatit country if it relates to the revenue 
department. Every nun in office think* he has a legal daim to what¬ 
ever he can plunder the Sircar or extort from individual*." But of 
the Mysore kingdom of about 1790-92, a British military officer 
record*:** "We will now consider Tippoo, not as a general or a 
statesman, but a* the guardian of hi* people. When a person travelling 
through a strange country find* it well cultivated, populous with 
industrious inhabitants, cities newly founded, commerce extending, 
towns increasing, and everything flourishing so as to indicate happi¬ 
ness, he will suturally conclude it to be under a form of government 
congenial to the minds of the people—This is a picture of Tippoo’s 
country and our conclusion respecting its government.” 

After the war of 1790-92 Tipu endeavoured by every reasonable 
means in his power to regain what he had lost. During the first two 
or three years he is stated to have devoted himself wholly to domestic 
arrangements and to the encouragement of the cultivation of his 
country. But until his death in 1799, changes in administration were 
frequent and the whole machinery was in a state of flux. "Tippu has 
varied," observes a contemporary,*’ “in many points at different 
periods from the mode of management which was prescribed in a 
code of revenue regulations which was translated into English and 
published in Calcutta in 1792-" 

The treaty of 1792 left Tipu with five huge provinces divided into 
171 uluk* or paragiinat.** These provinces differed in size, revenue 
and importance. Thus the province of Srirangapatna, for example, 
comprised 10a taluks whereas Sira had only 5.” The former yielded 
a revenue of more than 17 lakhs of Kanierat pagodat and the latter 
only two lakhs. Such a state necessarily led to reorganisation. So by 
about 1796** the country was divided into 37 auofiti which formed 
the basis of administration. These districts were divided into 1024 
jmi!dan taluks or Merits, each asiofy having a more even number of 
taluks than before 1792. Some comprised as few as 19 taluks and 
others as many as 46, hut the majority had betsveen ao and 30 taluks 
each.** The assessed revenue also was more even. The majority of 
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the districts were expected to yield about two lakh* of pagodas, though 
the extremes varied from 74,000 to 340,000 pagodas.** In this respect 
the Sultan prohably anticipated the dictum laid down by Munro in 
1805 that collectorstes ought not to be regulated by revenue alone, but 
extent of territory, population and the disposition of the inhabitants 
must also be taken into account.** Each amildari had an assessed 
revenue of about 8,000 pagodas and an actual collection of about 4,000.* * 

The following was the establishment in each district: ** 

I and II asofs. 2 sherishtadars, 2 clerks, 40 peons, 1 shroff, 1 mas hat, 
x Persian scrishtadar and some clerks to keep the account in Persian. 

Each taluk** had the undermentioned establishment: 

I amildar, 1 stristadar, 3 clerks, 1 torfdar to each toraf, 6 atsavani 
peons, 1 gollar to seal and keep money, 1 shroff, 1 Persian clerk. 

New orders under the signature and seal of the Sultan were issued 
by the president of the asof kachtri or revenue deportment to the asofs 
who communicated them to the amildars and these, in their turn, 
tent the orders to the tarafdars with directions to have them notified 
throughout their jurisdiction.*’ 

Thus a territory of 62,335 square miles*' was divided into 1,024 
taluks, each of which comprised on an average about 60 square miles 
with a collected revenue of 4,000 Kanierai pagodas or 12,000 rupee* 
as compared with the pre-Indcpcndcncc Mysore State where a taluk 
averaged 400 square miles in extent and yielded more than Rs. 50,000 
as revenue. 

It is possible that this minute system of division, characterised by 
one of Tipu's contemporaries** as "a new and capricious division of 
territory" was intended to ensure better attention to the conditions of 
the taluks and to the more energetic collection of revenue. As a result, 
however, of the consequences of this arrangement, which are described 
below, the sire of the district ( asof dories ) and taluks ( amildans ) was 
by 1798 increased and their number as well as that of the revenue 
officials reduced. By 1798 no asof was appointed to an area that did 
not produce at least a lakh of pagodas and no amildar to a taluk that 
did not produce thirty thousand. In addition to the consequences 
described below, it is possible that these changes were the result of the 
notorious caprice of the Sultan, of which a contemporary observed: 
"Every year, almost every month, presented a new change of system, 
and before it was at all comprehended, a fresh plan was introduced 
and as quickly abandoned." 
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Another important change introduced by Tipu wu the type of 
officials chosen.’* The Hindus, particularly the Brahmam, had great 
administrative experience and had long dominated the revenue depart¬ 
ment. They had, however, not always used their position, knowledge 
and experience for public end, but had grown avaricious and corrupt 
and had shown “gross ingratitude to Hyder".” Hyder very wisely 
checked them hy the institution of spies and by heavy punishment. 
Instead of checking them by constant inspection into their conduct, 
by exemplary punishment when detected in peculation and by allow¬ 
ing them handsome salaries to raise them aiiove temptation,” Tipu 
“entirely subverted the wise and economical system" established by 
his father.’ 4 He had great aversion to non-Muslims’* and this feeling 
became stronger by the ungrateful attitude of the Brahman revenue 
officials. After 179a, therefore, he placed the faithful Muslims in most 
of the important offices like the asofdavits and amildariet," Of the 
diwans or provincial revenue heads in 1793 only one was a Hindu.” 
Of 65 atoft and deputy-otoft in 1797-98 not one was a non-Muslim 
and almost all the principal muttaddit even were Muslims,” while of 
the 26 Mysore civil and military officers captured by the British 
in 179a and demanded back by Tipu, six only were Hindus and even 
they were petty clerks.” The communalisation of offices in the 
Khodadad Sircar began much earlier than 179a*® but was intensified 
after the third Anglo-Mysorc War. Although practised generally under 
all Mussulman and newly formed governments in order to have their 
own trusted men in important offices, this policy was, in the rase 
of Mysore, probably accentuated by the employment of Muslims by 
the Nizam about 1789-90. Strangely the result both io Hyderabad 
and in Mysore was the same, via., the diminution of revenue.* 1 As 
one of Tipu’s contemporaries reports, “It U an ascertained fact that 
he (Tipu) has not collected so much from his country as his father, 
a circumstance which may be described to his chiefly employing 
Mussulman auofs and amildart which Hyder seldom did.” 

The officials so appointed to posts requiring deep knowledge and 
great patience, writes a Muslim historian,'* could scarcely read and 
write. In the words of another contemporary of Ttpu's, 1 * the candi¬ 
dates “were seldom chosen for any other reason than their being 
Mohamedans". Even as early as 1785®* Tipu refers to one of his aioft 
as “a stranger and inexperienced in business". Even these inexperi¬ 
enced men were not chosen with due deliberation. “He [Tipu) would 
promote," observes M. G. Sydenham in 1799 .” "a tipdar [commander 
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of a hundred men] or a petty amildar to be a A teer Sfreran [the high¬ 
est military rank); and raise a ritafdar to the honours of a Meet Atof 
[a member of the Board of Revenue] or a wretched Killedar on the 
monthly pay of ten pagodas to those of a Mecr Suddm (superintendent 
general of forts).*’ The arbitrary selection of candidates is confirmed 
by Tipu’s ddcsx son" and by the highly interesting but exaggerated 
description given by Major Wilks." 

This policy was quite different from that followed either by the 
Company or by Hyder Ali. The Company attached great importance 
to a practical knowledge of revenue administration, and such experi¬ 
ence was considered, in the words of the Court of Directors,** "an 
indispensable qualification for all the higher honours and emoluments 
of the service". No doubt, eases of inexperienced revenue officials 
were also found under the Company’s Government. Thus, in 1824, 
Thomas Moore wrote*’ that the Collector of Bcllary had no experi¬ 
ence in revenue details and had seen no district but Bellaxy with the 
result that agriculture and therefore revenue declined in his district. 
The Company generally confirmed the former officials but checked 
and controlled their conduct by other means.* 0 

Another change was the introduction of Persian as the medium 
of accounts in the revenue deportment. It was so far the practice in 
Mysore for the rarajdars to make oul the revenue accounts in Kannada, 
fair copies of which were communicated to the amildars who had 
them translated into Marathi. Copies in both languages were kept 
under separate and independent officers meant as a reciprocal check. 
This practice prevailed under Hyder and probably in the early part 
of Tipu’s rule. After 179a* 1 Tipu ordered the accounts to be sub¬ 
mitted in Persian probably to help his Muslim officers and perhaps 
to Pcrsianise Mysore. Thus 3 *«* of copies of accounts were kept.** 
It is interesting to observe that while Persian was introduced into the 
De^han by the Moghul conquest," it came into use in Mysore only 
towards the end of Tipu's rule. This change must have resulted in 
widening the gulf between the higher officials who were Muslims and 
their Hindu subordinates. 

Further, Tipu made himself scarce to his subjects who, therefore, 
had nobody but the oppressor himself to approach." Another change 
was in the abandonment of revenue spies. Hyder had instituted a 
minute system of espionage in that there were two Brahman hircaras 
in each taluk to hear all complaints and to report them to him direct." 
Tipu abolished this institution so far as die revenue administration 
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was concerned** though he maintained them for other kinds of intel¬ 
ligence,’' whereas prior to 179a espionage appears to have been 
thorough and extensive.'* 

Probably to counter-balance these changes, the Sultan introduced 
about 1793 what hc considered a very effective check. At 

every Moharram festival, he administered to all his officials an oath 
of fidelity** just as William the Conqueror did in England. "Not 
only all the ami tdart, at toft. etc. were required to swear allegiance to 
tlie Sultan, a custom which then has been annual for five years past,' 
writes Malcolm in I798. ,B# “but every soldier of the army, was directed 
to swear (in the form prescribed by the religion hc professed) to be 
faithful to his standard/' 

"The Sultan's mistaken system of revenue collection," writes 
Mclcod, 1 * 1 “operated in a great degree towards reducing his receipts 
by his having increased the number of ammildarries to ten times as 
had usually been the proportion under all former governments of the 
Mysore dominions." Reduction in revenue was not the only, though 
a very important, consequence, nor was it solely due to the changes 
introduced by Tipu. As another contemporary remarks, 1 ** “Notwith¬ 
standing the severity and minuteness of the Sultan's regulation, no 
prince was ever so grossly imposed upon.” The consequences to the 
State were two-fold, firstly loss of revenue, and secondly oppression of 
the people by the officers. 

Neither the extent of the loss of revenue nor that of oppression of 
the people can be accurately known. Even in the earlier part of Tipu's 
rule when the revenue administration was more vigorous, the actual 
collections were considerably below the assessment. 1 ** In 1799. accord¬ 
ing to Monro, 1 * 4 the loss varied from 5 to 50 per cent “least near the 
capital and most in the remote provinces,” and on an average, embezzle¬ 
ment amounted to 35 per cent. In another place, the same authority 
writes 1 ** that before the end of Tipu’s reign, the collections credited 
to the treasury were 10 to 60 per cent short of the assessment. Accord¬ 
ing to another contemporary,'** during the latter part of the Sultan s 
regime not more than a fourth port of the nominal revenue entered 
the treasury. Thus in Hiriyur, for instance, “the rent paid to Tippoo 
did not amount to one half of the valuation, for, all parties united to 
defraud him each getting a share”. 

These estimates, rough as they are, commit one mistake; viz., com¬ 
paring the actual collections credited to the government with the 
standard settlement of 1788-89 «ogcther with subsequent addition. 
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This standard settlement was, „ Alexander Read observes,'*' “merely 
an ideal or maximum amount”; for, there appears to have been an 
annual settlement also which was smaller and which was really expected 
to be collected. "The \amancc La,re*." writes Rend.'*" “has little 
or no relation to the hall haute! or annual settlement. The former is 
one exaggerated account, the latter is the result of enquiry into the 
actual state of agriculture. Thus, for instance, in 1799 Read investigated 
the revenue of t 5 district, retained by Tipu in ,79a and found that 
these assessment in .7884)9 was aj.a lakh, of pagodas; in .798-99. 3.., 
lakh, including the increase made to recoup the indemnity paid bv 
Mysore to the victors of the HI Anglo-Mysore War; but the actual 
collection in .798, were 14.99 Wth* whereas in 1788-89, when Tipu 

“ rCgnrdcd as havin * bcen roo « attentive to revenue administration, 

« was only 6 per cent more than in 1798. "• 

The causes for the loss of revenue may be enumerated as follows:»» 

r. Invasion, wars and rebellions in which Mysore was involved. 

а. Changes and looseness in revenue administration. 

3. Revenue farming. 

4. Ruction of fines for trifling or pretended offences. 

5. Exaction of presents for an aidless succession of a,oh and 

amildar/, ' 

б . Exaction of Natarana or presents for Government. 

7 - Interference with freedom of trade. 

8. Over-assessment. The most important increases were the levy 

of a natarana of 50 per cent of land revenue in 179a which was. 
according to Munro,"* realised but not credited to the treasury, and 
one of 37# per cent in 1794-5. 7 

9. Exaction of arbitrary and uncertain amount of different him 

or instalments of revenue. " 

to. The collection of */// earlier than due resulting in the sale 
or mortgage of mates. 

tt. The levy of unduly high {it/, agaimt landlords in order to 
force them to sell land, to those who had bribed the amUd.n, 
ta. Gratutious services required by the State. 

The fir« of these was largely beyond the control of the State. Mvsom 

TT 7 J J COfkf> “ ° f SOUth " n Indla "» particularly 

affected by the Mahratta incursions. The rebellions of the Coorrs 
were equally disastrous and the decline in Canara's prosperity wa, 
traced ,0 them as well a, to over-assessment."* ^ ^ 7 
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In the latter part of Tipu's rule vigilance, efficiency and hone«jr 
were absent in the administration. The officers appointed so arbitrarily 
by the Sultan and characterised by Col. Close 1 u as "dronish 
Musulmans" were not only ignorant and inexperienced but gave them¬ 
selves up to pleasure neglecting their duties and employing and relying 
on the very people, the Brahmans, whom Tipu had dismissed from 
their places. 1 " Sore at their dismissal and conscious of their import¬ 
ance and of the helplessness of their superiors, the subordinates became 
more venal from being less responsible. 1 " In the words of Tipu’s 
historian, 11 ' they plundered all the taluks at their discretion giving 
half to the aio/t while they retained the other half for their private 
use. “When, therefore, for the sake of his religion the Sultan withheld 
his hand from the duties of government and conquest and ceased to 
enquire into the actions and conduct of his agent and servants, every¬ 
one in his place did as he pleased, fearlessly and without restraint." 1 " 

Not only were the inferior officials venal, the aiofi and the other 
higher officials also do not appear to have been honest. After a 
detailed investigation into conditions in Mysore, Read observed in 
*799 : U * "The highest rental is paid by the cultivators of the soil to 
the paiails and curnamt who are the village servants; they pay a part 
of that to the amildars and serishtadars on the public account giving 
them part in bribes to receive fabricated accounts of their rents and 
permit their withholding the rest; these do the same bribing the asoft 
and the asofs used to bribe the diwans.’’ Munro writes 1 " that in 1796, 
the ryots in Kanara under Tipu received a nominal remission of ao 
per cent of their assessment but the remitted amount was paid in 
1796-99 as a bribe to the revenue officers. 

Complicated as the revenue hierarchy and accounts were, inefficient 
and untrustworthy as the officers, and insufficient and useless as the 
cheeks, yet firmness and vigilance on the Sultan’s part would have 
corrected matters, ‘it U the most difficult part of the collector’s 
business," to quote again an experienced revenue official of the 
Company in 1794, 1,1 “to discover these impositions [i.e. illegal extras) 
but in the present Mate of things, it is wholly impossible to prevent 
them. If he is vigilant, he may reduce them perhaps to five per tent; 
if he is remiss, they will soon rise to fifty." After 179a, Tipu's atten¬ 
tion was so concentrated on avenging hit recent defeat and establish¬ 
ing himself politically, that "his indifference to the peculations of his 
servants was unaccountablc ,, . ,,, His political and military pre¬ 
occupations must have no doubt hindered him from closely following 
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the course of the revenue administration, but when he was acquainted 
with specific cases, he did not effectively punish the culprits. 1 ** 
Whether this attitude was due, as alleged by Buchanan, 1 ** to bigotry 
and consequent non-interference with the administration of his 
Mussulman officers or, as suggested above, to the diversion of hi» 
attention to other matters, makes no difference so far as the con¬ 
sequences are concerned. As a contrast to his son, Hyder "never 
failed to pursue to its source the history of an irregular demand and 
to recover it with additional fines from the extortor. ... It frequendy 
produced the dismission of the offender; the certainty of investigation 
tended to restrain oppression”. 1 ** Hyder did not spare even his own 
sons. "Tippoo", observes a contemporary of his father, 1 ** "remains in 
disgrace with his father for having interceded with him for the 
Zemindar of Chittledrug. Hyder'* second son who had interceded 
with him for his brother, Tippoo, received two hundred lashes and 
was put into close confinement." 

With all these defects, Tipu's Mysore, even in the second half of 
his rule, was better and happier than those of many of his neighbours. 
"The districts which were ceded to the Nizam in 179a hastened more 
rapidly to decay than those which remained under the Sultan;—and 
his acquisitions of 1799 experienced the same fate though in a lesser 
degree, because they were not for so long a period exposed to the 
evils of his management". 111 In another report, Munro observes, 1 ** 
"The more wealthy farmers who found some protection under the 
Mysore Government were crushed under that of the Nizam." 
Even the Company's administration was not always better. The 
same authority thus writes of the civil administration of the 
Baramahal districts: 1 ** "The collector cannot expect that the country 
is to flourish when be himself has given the signal to plunder it. 
The numerous hands of revenue servants require no encourage 
raent to exercise the trade which they have always followed; but they 
now (i.e., in 1795 under the Company) act without restraint, and are 
joined by the head farmers in stripping the unfortunate husbandmen 
of a great port of the produce of their labours. This is the system 
under the Nabobs, under Tippu, under the Company, and, I believe, 
under every government in India. The collectors and their deputies, 
not being paid, help themselves and by this means the country is often 
as much harassed in peace as in wars." Even thirty years later, these 
defects had not totally disappeared in some parts of the Company’s 
India. 1 * 0 Such were the times and the type of administration that. 
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though in 1792, the Northern Sircars had been in the hands of the 
Company for over 30 years, little was known of the resources of these 
territories. 1 * 1 
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CHAPTER V 


OVERALL FINANCIAL POSITION, LAND 
REVENUE AND OTHER HEADS 


A. Overall Financial Position 

Tiro Sultam succeeded to the rulership of Mysore in December 178a, 
and continued the war with the East India Company. This conflict, 
which ended in 1784, benefited neither party. Mysore only wasted 
enormous resources by prolonging it for full four years. In his letter 
to the King of Prance 1 Tipu admits that he "expended crores of money 
and sacrificed lakhs of my people" in this war. Although there is some 
exaggeration, yet when it is remembered that the mere pay of the troops 
in 1780 amounted annually to at least 55 lakhs* and that the conflict 
lasted for four years, the vast expenditure in the war becomes clear. 

There were also other losses to the Mysore exchequer. During the 
war, Tipu appears to have advanced money for defraying the expenses 
of the French troops under Bussy Du Chemin and Souflrein.* In 
August 1786 the French government offered to settle the accounts, but 
the Sultan declined the offer because he desired their friendship and 
not the money. The amount so foregone is not known. 

The expenditure on the prisoners of war may be noted in passing. 
Although the prisoners were many, the prison fare seems to have been 
the barest minimum of subsistence: ‘The bare earth was everywhere 
their bed, without distinction of rank; a seer of rice or ragi, and a few 
small copper coins, capriciously varying in number without any 
assigned cause, was the general scale of allowance". 4 There appears 
to have been little of medical help. Thus, the expenditure on jail* 
as also the income from them, was probably small. 

We may also note the cost of Coorg to Mysore. In his Memoirs 
Tipu writes in 1784:* "This is about the seventh time that you (the 
Coorgs) have acted treasonably towards the Sircar and plundered our 
armies." In 1784 the Sultan subdued the rebels and placed their 
country under a Foujdar, Mecr Zynul Aibdeen, but the people rose 
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in revolt again and again. Until 179a when the Company took the 
province under their protection, Coorg was a thorn in the side of the 
Sultan's government involving him once a year or two in coaly expedi- 
tioos to quell revolts. 

Moreover, the vassals of Mysore were very irregular in paying tribute 
and large sums were always outstanding. In April 1786* Tipu writes 
to the Nawab of Savanore that 8 lakhs of rupees were due from him. 
In another letter' eleven lakhs of rupees are mentioned as the arrears 
to be paid from the Nawab of Karnool, of which sum four lakhs 
were written off by the Sultan. 

In 1785 the Mahrattas and the Nizam invaded Mysore,* with the 
result that, in Tipu’s words:* “You (the Mahrattas) hare sent your 
army and laid waste the country to the amount of (many) lakhs of 
rupees." The loss is given in Tipu’s Memoirs 10 as 15 to 30 lakhs of 
rupees. In addition, a lor more had to be paid to appease them. The 
Sultan agreed to pay four years' tribute and durbar charges. 1 * The 
exact amount is not known. Sir Charles Warre Malct, the Company's 
Resident at Poona, wrote on 5th May 1787 to the Governor-General** 
that the tribute was at the rate of 18 lakhs a year including the durbar 
charges, i.e., a total of 72 lakhs for four years. Major Wilks mentions 
the tribute as 11 lakhs on one page, 1 * and as 12 lakhs on another,* 4 
and writes: “The annual sum was xa lakhs of rupees tribute, and 
three lakhs of rupees durbar expenses, total 60 lakhs, from which a 
deduction was obtained of 15 lakhs in compensation for damages 
sustained by the war; of the remaining 45 lakhs, 30 were actually 
paid, and 15 were promised at the expiration of a year." Sir Charles 
Malct 1 * further records on 14th of March (? 1787) at the Mahratta 
camp that on the 26th of February Tipu sent money "which is thought 
to be no more than 15 lakhs," "the balance was to be discharged in 
six months.” The Sultan himself mentions in his Memoirs *• that 
the sum paid was 1a lakhs of rupees. Commenting on one of Tipu's 
letters dated 4th January 1787 Kirkpatrick observes:*' "The treasure 
here mentioned was most probably designed for the Mahrattas and 
appears by a subsequent letter to have consisted of 3,88,971 pagodas 
of all sorts, and 72,000 Pondicherry rupees making together about 13 
lakhs of rupees, which agrees pretty nearly with the sum stated by the 
Sultan himself as the amount he paid to the Mahrattas at the con¬ 
clusion of peace." In view of Sir Charles' observation and Wilks' own 
estimate. 60 lakhs of rupees including the damages sustained may be 
accepted as the extraordinary expenditure in the year 1787. 
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However this wji, two unpleasant trends were becoming marked. 
Both because of greater attention to war efforts and reduced efficiency 
in revenue administration, and shrinking area of the territories due 
to the defeat in the 1790-93 war, the financial resources of the State 
were getting smaller, but the expenditure did not show a relative 
shrinkage. The reduction in resources appears to have been parti¬ 
cularly noteworthy. 

It grew worse with years. Says an officer of Tipu in 1790: ** "Since 
Tippoo assumed the government, the revenues have diminished greatly, 
in consequence of his having adopted a different policy from his father. 
He removed from the hamautdancs (amaldaries) all the Brahmans 
and others of the Hindu cast, who were well-versed in country, busi¬ 
ness, and put Musslmen in their places. He forbade the sale of arrack 
and gunja throughout his dominions, which had produced a consider¬ 
able revenue to the Sircar. He removed from the Biddinore and 
Soonda countries about 70,000 Christian inhabitants, who were the 
cultivators of the ground, by which the revenues of these countries 
sustained a great loss. The Biddinore country yielded to Hyder a net 
revenue of 18 lakhs of pagodas f? rupees] ;‘* it has since fallen to 
ten lakhs. From these and ocher causes, arising from bad manage¬ 
ment, Tippoo’s revenues have been greatly diminished, in so much 
that his net revenue did not exceed, after the foregoing deductions, 
the first year, one and a half crore, instead of two as in his father’s 
time and every succeeding year only one crore. He has not thrown 
any money into the standing treasury since his government, and he 
has drawn from it 50 lakhs of pagodas [? rupees).’* 

It is, therefore, too much to assume that the kingdom produced 
the revenue of 533 lakhs of rupees which might have been expected 
under a stricter government with less scruples about the use of in¬ 
toxicants. Even if the total revenue was 53a lakhs, the military 
expenses being 183 lakhs would be 35 per cent of the gross revenue, 
and this was in a kingdom which was always either actually at war 
or was at least preparing for it. According to the Sultan’s officer 
quoted above, the expenses about 1790 stood as shown in Table ahead.** 

The war of 1790-93 told heavily on the finances of Tipu. First, 
the years, 179093, being those of war, and especially when parts of the 
country were in the hands of the enemy, naturally meant a diminished 
revenue as well as increased expenditure. Secondly, the priae money 
Le., the plunder obtained by the main British army in 179a is stated 
to have amounted to 93,584 pounds sterling, roughly 9^ lakhs of 
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Item 

Amount 

Percentage of the 
grots revenue 

1 . Sebundy (Gvi] expenses) 

150 lakhs 

25 

2 . Military 

182 „ 

31 

3 . Arrears in collection 

60 

10 

4 . Surplus 

200 „ 

34 

Total 

592 „ 

100 


rupee*;’ 1 the Bombay army got a prize money of two lakh* of 
rupee*,”—in all 11 lakhs. To thi* sum must be added the immensely 
greater plunder which the irresponsible hordes of the Mahrattas and 
•he Nizam seized. Assuming that each of them secured the same 
amount as the Company's troops the total would be 34J4 lakh* of 
rupee*. More than all, there wa* the consequence of defeat. An 
indemnity of 330 lakhs was to be paid, while half the dominions wa* 
wrestedThus, the net loss from the war was at last 365 lakhs 
of rupees and an annual reduction in revenue by half. 

There was, however, some consolation from the territories ceded 
to the Allies. These parts were generally outlying districts, often of 
vassals who irregularly paid their tributes. The government was saved 
from the worries and expenditure on the unsettled parts and in col¬ 
lecting tributes. For instance, about Calicut Tipu writes” that "during 
the 2; years that the country of Calicut belonged to this dynasty inas¬ 
much as 20,000 troops were maintained for its occupation and the 
revenues never equalled their monthly pay; the balance to a large 
amount was uniformaly discharged from the general treasury." This 
was the same case with Coorg, which rose in revolt about 10 times 
within the course of 25 years; while Nergund and other districts ceded 
to the Mahrauas were also a source of trouble to the State, and generally 
had large amounts of tributes outstanding. 

How was the Sultan to pay the victors the indemnity by which the 
safety of the kingdom was purchased in 1792? The chiefs of the army 
and the heads of the departments were consulted and an arrangement 
was agreed upon. Charles Stuart,” a British contemporary of Tipu's, 
believed that the Sultan bore the burden only to the extent of 30 lakhs 
"out of moderation and generosity,” and that "orders were issued 
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for three erores of rupees (Pounds Sterling 30,00,000) in addition to 
the usual taxes to be levied in regular proportions" from his subjects. 
This is not being fair to Tipu, and it is also improbable. The arrange¬ 
ment suggested by Major Wilks’* appears more in accord with facts. 
Wilks holds that the Sultan was to contribute no lakhs, while the 
army had to pay a forced gift or naxarana of 60 lakhs. The remain¬ 
ing 160 lakhs were to be collected from the subjects all over the State. 

As for the contribution of the army, according to Wilks, there were 
already in the year only ten monthly payments made to the troops, 
and now, they were reduced to seven. But in fact, there appears to 
have been only nine and not ten months payment to the army,** and 
so a deduction of two months' pay was made every year so that the 
naxarana of 60 lakhs was realised in about years. “For the remain¬ 
ing crore and sixty lakhs, the distribution was prepared by the heads 
of civil departments, who were most directly interested in lessening 
the weight to be borne by themselves, and it is notorious that it was 
not only lessened but entirely removed. The nominal contributions of 
each was fairly enough computed, and entered in the accounts as paid, 
but the amount was actually made up by an excess in the contributions 
of each district beyond the sum at which it was attested in the books; 
and this corruption in the heads of departments in levying clandestinely 
the amount of their own contributions, made it necessary for them to 
connive at similar exactions in the local authorities down to the lowest 
runner of the most subordinate collector. It is generally believed that 
a sum far exceeding a crore and sixty lakhs was levied on the country; 
but in two years during which the payments to the confederates were 
protracted, one crore only was carried to the public account and a 
balance of nearly sixty lakhs remained as a charge against the country 
until the extinction of the dynasty. The naxarana or forced gift and 
the horrible tortures inflicted in levying it caused the most extensive 
secret emigrations of merchants and others into Baramahal, a country 
under the direct management of the Company's government; and as 
every new attempt to realise the balances afforded a cloak for further 
exactions, these emigrations continued, in various degrees, as long as 
the existence of this dynasty".’* 

Some contemporary writers like Bcatson and Wilks believe that, 
after the peace of 1792 when his resources were halved, the Sultan 
refused to reduce any part of his establishments, and continued his 
old establishments in their full pre-war strength. This incorrect belief 
is discussed in detail while dealing with military expenditure.** We 
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need only note here that in the army alone the numbers were reduced 
by 50 per cent, while the expenses were cut down by 30 per cent. The 
financial disorders increased every year, not because there wu no 
retrenchment, but because of the increasing looseness in revenue col¬ 
lection and financial administration.* 0 There was still greater reduc¬ 
tion in the strength of the forces by 1798, though the expenses on the 
pay of the troops increased a }4 fold. 

The years 1792 to 1799 were marked by various reforms and re¬ 
organisations, particularly in the military and commercial departments. 
The annual revenue after 179a was, as noted already, only n 8»4 lakhs 
of rupees, according to the schedule submitted by Tipu in 179a; but 
as the estimate is said to have been a 1/5 times less than the actual 
yield, 31 the real income would be about ado lakhs of rupees. In 1798, 
according to Macleod,** "his [Tipu’s] net revenue is between 3a and 
36 lakhs of Star pagodas after deducting the various items of district 
charges." It is not clear what these district charges are—whether they 
denote only the expenses of collection, as is very probable, or whether 
they included other expenses of civil administration also. Assuming 
that the former is the case, ten per cent may perhaps reasonably be 
assumed as (he cost of collection Lc., the gross revenue would be not 
more than 40 lakhs of Star pagodas or 160 lakhs of rupees. 

Further, Macleod states” that the embezzlement of revenue 
amounted to about 45 to 60 lakhs of rupees. Taking the Utter figure, 
and adding it to the estimate of revenue, it would amount to aao lakhs 
of rupees. In other words, even assuming the maximum amount of 
net revenue and the maximum of embezzlement referred to by Macleod, 
the nominal revenue would be aao lakhs as against afa lakhs which 
would be the sum according to Macleod's correction of Tipu’s estimate 
of 179a. Two important considerations must be borne in mind. First, 
the aao lakhs include the yield from the increase of 37 / per cent in 
land assessment in 1796. Land revenue was the main source of income 
to the ancient and medieval States; but assuming that 50 per cent of 
the total income was from land, the increase of the assessment in 1796 
would denote an increase of 19 per cent of the total income. In other 
words, before 1796, the revenues of Mysore were about a fifth leu than 
in 1798 Le. only 176 lakhs of rupees. Before 1796, the income was 
nominally 176 lakhs, of which deduction should he made for embezzle¬ 
ments. In 1798 the financial administration of Mysore had grown 
worse, and 60 lakhs of rupees were yearly lost. Granting that it was 
less, say only 40 lakhs, in 1791-96, the actual income of the State in 
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those four years was about 136 lakhs of rupees; and the estimate sub¬ 
mitted by Tipu in 179a was 118 lakhs (or 235 lakhs for the whole 
Kingdom). It will thus be seen that Tipu’s estimate was not very 
much less than what be was perhaps actually receiving as revenue. 
No doubt he ought to have placed before the Allies what he should 
have got legally, viz., 176 lakhs. There can be little doubt that he 
had giveo false accounts to be the basis of the 179a treaty.’ 4 But tho 
statement of Mad cod that the accounts were 2 1 /5 times less than 
the actual yield cannot be accepted. Perhaps under a relatively able 
and honest administration like the Company's, the territories would 
have yielded the income; but certainly they did not yield to Tipu. 

B. Land Revenue and Irrigation 

In the year 1786 Tipu appears to have augmented the land assess¬ 
ment by an ingenious method, namely, by interfering with the value 
of money.** He fixed the exchange value of the royal pagoda at 12 
Kanteroy fanamt instead of 10. This currency was perhaps the one 
in which all dues to the State were paid. Therefore, when the value 
of the pagoda was raised, the ryots’ payments increased, for, when the 
coin was originally worth to fanamt, the cultivator paying one pagoda 
paid only 10 fanamt; he had now to pay actually 12 fanamt to remit 
the same amount of revenue. 

By this device, there was an increase in revenue payment, foe 
example, of six to seven thousand pagodat in the district of Dodda- 
ballapur. It is not certain if this means of getting more revenue was 
extended to the whole kingdom, but probably it was. This step was 
perhaps taken to recoup the expenses of the war of 1780-4. The result 
of the enhancement was that the cultivators, unable to bear the 
increase, fled away from their villages. When Tipu was informed of 
there flight, he queried:’* “Where is the hardship or difficulty in 
a ryot (or renter, having) to pay an additional fanam or two upon his 
rent, which is the most that can fall upon the individual, when the 
tax (complained of) is divided among the whole?" 

In the year 1788,’' the Sultan issued a new code of revenue regula¬ 
tions to apply to “the second district of Waumhor, dependent on the 
Cutcherry of Awulputun." Before discussing the various regulations, 
two questions may be ratted—whether the code applied only to 
WamHoorf and how far was it carried out in practice? Although the 
code is addressed to the officers of Warn loot, there is little reason to 
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believe (hat tbe regulations or some other similar to them, did not 
apply to (he whole kingdom, for, there is nothing to show that 
Wamloor was in any way favoured by the Sultan more than other 
parts of the State. The answer to the second question is not equally 
easy. No doubt, tbe code was promulgated to be a practical one, but 
the looseness of the administration** must have greatly hindered ita 
operation. “His revenue regulations,” wrote a contemporary, "which 
are certainly framed with great ability, and which seem well calculated 
to enrich both the prince and the people, were frustrated in their 
operation by his shifting and shallow policy”.** It is, therefore, 
impossible to say how far they were fully operative. 

The regulations deal mainly with land revenue, but they also treat 
of law, the calendar, religion and so on. I shall confine my attention 
to land revenue. An annual census 4 * was taken of the condition- 
number, occupation, prosperity, etc.—of the people. “Every year the 
increase and diminution of agriculture and population is to be 
observed," 41 runs one of the injunctions in the code. The detailed 
statements of the village officers were condensed and presented to the 
departmental head and by him to the Sultan. Likewise, 4 * every year 
the amildar and other officers had personally to go to every village, 
and take, in the presence of the cultivators, an account of the survey 
of the lands, the state of irrigation works, the number of inams, etc., 
and report to the department concerned. 

The purpose of the survey was the encouragement and improve¬ 
ment of agriculture as well as the assessment of land revenue. Various 
means were employed to promote agriculture. Lands lying fallow for 
ro years were given to cultivators revenue-free for the first year, at 
half the revenue to be paid in the second year, and fully in the third. 11 
Barren land was given revenue-free for the first year, / the revenue 
in the second, '/, in the third, and full from the fourth. So also in 
the case of lands under the Mitsa or share system, in which half the 
produce belonged to the State. In some cases the assessment was 
reduced for a definite period. 44 

Tutcavte (agricultural) loans were also given. The government 
officers were to persuade rich ryots to increase the number of ploughs, 
“and in order to enable the reyuts, who are needy, to purchase 
ploughs and to cultivate the lands, he (the amildar) shall give tutcavec 
at the rate of three or four pagodas for every plough taking security 
for the repayment: this tuccavte is to be collected from them again 
in one or two years”. 41 Likewise, when the revenue from a taluk 
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fell short of expectations, the amildar had to procure new cultivators 

and help them with ploughs and loans and try to realise the deficiency 

In revenue. 4 * The cultivation of sugarcane and various kinds of « 

food and other crops was to be encouraged. 4 ’ 

As in former days, there were two kinds of assessment. In kina 
lands, half the produce belonged to the State as revenue. To guard 
against defraudation, the amildar was to see that the land was 
cultivated, and he was personally to take charge of the half due. 4 * 

As regards the assessment in money, there were two methods of levy¬ 
ing it—direct assessment and fanning. The amildar himself was to 
visit every village and distribute the assessment among the ryots 
according to the produce. 4 * The revenue was to be paid in three 
instalments of four months each, and whenever the collections, after * 

deducting expenses of collection at a *4 per cent,** were 5 per cent of 
the revenue, the amount was to be despatched to the headquarters. 

“At the commencement of the month of Wamie i.e., Rhauderpud. 
you arc to adjust the accounts of the reyuts. and by the end of that 
month (i.e. 10th September) the whole of the revenue must be col¬ 
lected and paid to the government".* 1 Arrears due from rich persons 
were to be fully collected at once, while “from such as are poor.” 
directed the Code, “you are to receive payment of instalments. Reyuts 
who have fled the country are to be encouraged to return, and the 
balances due from them arc to be recovered by gentle means; and 
where balances are due from reyuts who are dead, you are to recover 
them from their xindigee (property) if they had any, and if not, you 
are to take a mouchultp (a written statement) from the puteeh and 
reyuts of the village, and write them off in your accounts*'.** If the 
flight of the cultivators was because of the oppression of the amildar, 
the officer was compelled to pay twenty pagodas for every plough 
of a rich ryot, and ten for that of every poor cultivator.** Gold, 
silver, copper and brass were valued at their current market prices and 
accepted in payment of land revenue.* 4 Presents were given to the 
ryots at the time of revenue collection,*® while government officers 
were strictly forbidden to take "extras" from the cultivators.** 

Where the revenue was farmed or contracted, the amildar had the 
discretion of awarding the contract. No government servant could 
be a farmer,*’ and no private person could farm out more than one 
village.** Measures were taken to protect ryots from being fleeced 
hy the contractor. The amildar was responsible for any deficiency 
In revenue from a person to whom he had farmed the village.** A 
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convert to Warn, if a ryot, was exempted from paying half the assess¬ 
ment, and the whole of the houie tax.** Lands were granted to 
Kaxis and other Muslim religious officials and to mosques,* 1 while 
the inam lands granted to Hindu temples and 10 Brahmans were 
resumed.** 

This, in short, was the Sultan's attitude towards agriculture. There 
is no doubt that, on the whole, the regulation were enacted foe the 
benefit of the people and the State, and would have greatly increased 
the prosperity of the country, if implemented honestly and faithfully. 
The mismanagement of the government* 5 indicates that the good 
intentions of the Sultan were not carried out in practice. 

In 1763 Hyder All, Tipu Sultan's father, enhanced the assessment 
in Bidnorc. In 1793, when Tipu lost half his dominions and paid 
330 lakhs, in addition to other losses and expenses, he attempted to 
make up the losses by doubling the land revenue in Bidnoee; and 
the consequence seems to have been the opposite of what was expected, 
ending in the flight of the cultivators. This augmentation is not 
mentioned by Macleod,* 4 one of the Sultan's British contemporaries, 
who observes that Tipu's jummabundy did not suffer any change 
between 1786 and 1796; but this omission to mention the increases, 
for example, in Doddaballapur and Bidnorc is perhaps due to Macleod 
confining his attention to the districts ceded to the Company. 

In 1795-96 there was another enhancement in assessment. The 
exact year of this increase is not clear. In one place* 5 Macleod writes: 
"The Sultan raised his jummabundy in the year 1795, by adding 
about 19 lakhs of Canlemi pagodas to his former jumma." In another 
letter,** the same authority dates the increase as 1796. It is improb¬ 
able that there were two increases. As the army, which had been 
paid, from 1792 to about the end of 1795, only seven months in the 
year instead of twelve, in order to realise the war contribution, was 
to be paid henceforth 10 months in the year, an increase of the 
revenues of the State was necessary, and so a revision of land revenue 
was inevitable. We may, therefore, take the beginning of 1796 as 
the date of this enhancement in assessment. 

This step was, according to Wilks,*’ the result of a compromise 
between Meer Saduck, a minister of Tipu, and the ryots, when the 
latter presented their complaints against arbitrary exactions by govern¬ 
ment officers. In lieu of further contributions the cultivators agreed 
to an increase of 30 per cent, plus another 7'/ per cent in the place 
of two unpopular taxes—a duty on tobacco, and one on shroffs (money 
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change**). 4 * Both these trades were government monopolies. The 
State had taken over the money changer’s business from private 
bankers, and perhaps charged a tax for its services. 'The last two 
articles (taxes) were absurdly added to the land rent, as well as the 
first, the whole amounting to 3}^ fanams on every ten fanams; so 
that by this increase every ten of the preceding jummabundy became 
for the new jummabundy or 40 was raised to 55”-** 

This enhancement did not apply to all lands; the lands under the 
kina or burnt system, whereunder the State shared the produce, 
seem to have been exempted from this increase. The revenue from 
this enhancement was in the districts ceded to the Company in 1799, 
6,65,419 {anteroy pagodas i.e., 19,96,342 rupees. This territory was 
about a fourth part of the Mysore dominions after' 1792. Therefore, 
the total revenue from the revision would be about Bo lakhs of rupees. 
Although this sum indicates the increase in land revenue, many items 
other than pure land tax were included under this head as in the 
total annual revenue of the State. It has been pointed out above 
that of the increase of yj'/t per cent, 7j4 per cent was added in the 
place of the taxes on tobacco and bankers, which were abolished. 
Therefore, strictly speaking the 7# per cent ought to come under 
those heads, although it was added to the assessment. The increase 
in pure land revenue would, thus, be only 30 per cent or 64 lakh* 
of rupees. 

Another important consideration must be borne in mind. Even 
before the revision of 1796, the jummabundy, of which Madeod gives 
the figures, was the total revenue of the State including customs duties, 
tolls, transit duties, etc. A* early as 1788’° the Sultan says: ‘'Formerly 
the customs were made a separate farm, but this is discontinued, 
and the customs arc to be collected at each mot a throughout the district, 
and arc to be included in the jummabundy ." Thus, from 1788, if 
not earlier, the jummabundy contained items other than land revenue. 
The cultivators did not, all of them, pay the transit duties and other 
taxes, many of which were paid by traders, merchants and the like. 
The increase of 37# per cent in 1796 was on land revenue, and, 
therefore, it must be calculated on the land revenue only. Macleod 
seems to have calculated it on the whole of the jummabundy, so that 
the increase appears to be more than what it actually should have 
been. Land revenue certainly was the most important source of 
income and may be assumed to be about 70 per cent of the annual 
receipts. Taking, therefore, Macleod’s figures 11 as correctly denoting 
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the total revenue of the Sate in 1796, without the enhancement, the 
total income would amount to 2,13,00,000 rupee*. Land revenue being 
70 per cent of this would amount to 1,49,10,000 rupee* or roughly 
150 lakh*. 

It is on this sum that the augmentation was made, and should be 
calculated; and at 37# per cent the increase would come to 56^ lakhs 
of rupees. A* observed above, although the 37^4 per cent was the 
amount by which the assessment was enhanced, it includes 7J4 per 
cent on account of the tobacco tax and another, only 30 per cent being 
on account of pure land revenue. The increase in land revenue as 
such would come to 45 lakhs of rupees, while increase in land revenue 
in-lieu of the minor taxes abolished would amount to 11,35,000 rupees. 
The receipts would, therefore, sand as follows: 


Ra. 

Land revenue in 1796 before enhancement ... 1 ,SO, 00,000 

Enhancement on account of land revenue ... 4 S, 00,000 

Enhancement in lieu of abolished taxes ... 11 , 25,000 


Total land revenue after 1796 including 37 J per cent 
increase ... 2 , 06 , 25,000 

Revenue from other sources ... 63 , 00,000 

Total annual revenue ... 2 , 69 , 25,000 


It will be seen that assuming Macleod's figure of 313 lakhs as denot¬ 
ing correctly the income of Mysore prior to the enhancement, after 
the augmentation the income would be 369 lakhs and not 292lakhs, 
which is the amount according to Macleod. Two more points may 
be noted. First, this augmentation is said to have been only ideal,” 
and not actually realised. Secondly, the correctness even of the sum 
given by Macleod as the revenue before the enhancement, and assumed 
above as the basis of calculation has been doubted later on. 

The policy of Tipu's government towards irrigation is not very 
clear. The revenue regulations indicate that the government took 
great interest in constructing and in encouraging the construction of, 
irrigation works. According to one regulation,” when a private 
person constructed wells, tanks, and so on “the land taken up by such 
tanks etc." (i.c. perhaps some of the adjoining land) was given to 
him as inam, free of revenue, subject to the person keeping the irriga¬ 
tion work in full repair and order. If he neglected it, the govern- 
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ment got it repaired, and recovered the cost by assessing the irum 
land. Again, there were works which belonged to the State™ perhaps 
because they were constructed by it. Such works were to be regularly 
inspected by the amildar, muttaddy and hircars, “and in making the 
repairs (they) shall be particularly attentive to the advantage of 
Government (revenue) and to the increase of produce; a particular 
account of the measurement of the work repaired, by the established 
standard, shall be kept in the offices of the mutsaddics and i ham bo get 
of the villages; and the wages of the workmen shall be paid to them 
taking their receipts for it. Buffaloes shall be used for conveying the 
mud for embanking the tanks every year; and an account shall be 
kept by the tkamboge of the quantity of mud thrown every day round 
every tank". Even two years earlier, in 1786,’* the Sultan was project¬ 
ing the opening of a canal in Arabia “from the Euphrates to the 
sepulchre of the holy Ali," and reserving for that purpose five lakh* 
of rupees. A government which thought of committing a canal in 
Arabia and which issued the regulations noted above, could not have 
neglected, much less even wantonly destroyed, irrigation works in its 
own territories. On the contrary it must have paid great attention 
to irrigation. 

But a totally different view is found in Buchanan's account of 
Mysore. Buchanan toured the Mysore territories in 1800, almost 
immediately after the fall of Tipu; and he observes’* that owing to 
neglect of the reservoirs near Kcngeri, the irrigated land formerly 
cultivated was lying waste, while near Maddtu a large reservoir which 
broke down some years before 1800 was left without repairs until 1800 
when about 6,000 rupees were sanctioned for that purpose.” The 
same traveller mentions the existence of ruined tanks near Sriranga- 
patna,’* and says’* that Tipu even destroyed the great reservoir called 
Yadavi Nudi built by Ramanujaeharya at Mdkote. This dam is 
said to have been 117 feet higb, 225 feet long and 375 feet thick at 
the base. “The superfluous water is let off by a channel which has 
been cut with great labour through one of the hills, at such a height 
as to enable it to water a great deal of the subjacent plain, which 
is three or four miles in extent. When the reservoir is full, it contains 
water to supply the cultivators for two years, but owing to failures of 
rain the water frequently continues lower than the opening of the 
outlet.” 

Wilks** refers to this as the Motee Talao and says that the reason 
for destroying it was that it furnished water and forage at a con- 
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vcnient distance from the capital to several hostile armies, e.g., ia 
1746 to Nasir Jung, and that the Sultan took his army there to fish 
in the lake as the water flowed out after destruction; and that as 
the tank was completely emptied in the night and the water flowed 
to the lake of Hcroor, the army could not fish satisfactorily, and so 
Tipu destroyed in 1798 this tank also, merely for the purpose of 
feasting his army; for, immediately after fishing, he gave orders for 
the repair of the embankment. The Sultan is also said to have toured 
the country to examine the dams of the rivers north and south of the 
capital, and to have planned to systematically break down the old 
works bearing the names of the Hindu kings, and to erect new ones 
with new names in more judicious situations in order that his own 
name might live. 

It is, therefore, not easy to say which of the two accounts is correct. 
However, the latter account appears greatly exaggerated. For, firstly 
the regulations of the Sultan arc more trustworthy as conveying his 
own sentiments and actions. Secondly, it is probable that some of the 
destructions referred to by Buchanan took place during the war of 
1799, perhaps by Tipu himself to force the invaders to withdraw for 
want of water. 

The Sultan's own regulations clearly indicate that great care was 
taken to foster irrigation works, and it may, therefore, be assumed 
that the State must have spent a Urge amount of money on the works. 

C. Education, Prohibition and Religious Endowments 

The efforts of the Sultan's government to promote learning were 
limited. The education of the large majority of the subjects, the 
Hindus, was neglected. As regards the Mussalmans, their education 
was fostered by the State in so far as mosques and their officials were 
instituted and maintained. Says Tipu's historian"The Sultan alio 
built a mm fid in every town, and appointed a muasin, a mania 
and {axi to each and promoted the education and learning of the 
Mussalmans to the utmost of his power." This statement is fully 
borne out by Tipu's revenue regulations.** 

These regulations refer to mosques ordered 10 be built where they 
were not found, mulht instituted on the pay of 10 fanams or 3 rupees 
a month, and granted inam lands and expenses. So also were the 
\atii and others paid. The object of all this was: “The maolei shall 
be enjoined to instruct the Mahomedan children in reading.” The 
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children were taught particularly accounts. To quote Tipu himself: 
"You arc to collect together the children of the Mahomedan inhabit¬ 
ants of the Cut bah. etc., and cause them first to be taught calculation 
and accounts; and afterwards to read books; and you shall keep and 
transmit an account of all children who arc instructed in reading".* 4 

Special attention was paid to foster education in the army, specially 
in some of the regiments. One of the Sultan's letters of 14th September 
1786“ relates to the establishment of a kind of school in some of the 
regiments of the garrison at the capital. "From the context I infer,” 
says Kirkpatrick** the contemporary translator and editor of Tipu's 
letters, “that the riialas in question were some of the Usud IIbye <n 
Ahmedy Corps. The number of pupils in each risala was fixed at 
twenty, who were ordered to be selected from the most promising 
youths belonging to it. Besides being taught to read the Koran, they 
were instructed in the Persian language and in accounts.” 

These limited efforts naturally did not cost much to the State; but 
few governments in India in that age and even much later, ever 
chough: of spending much on education and other social welfare 
activities. 

Tipu also had a postal department. There were seven postal 
centres in the seven important cities in the State, each under a postal 
superintendent. The centres appear to have been Srirangapatna, 
Bangalore, Bidnore, Gooty, Gurrurauconda, Chitradurga and Sera. In 
his letter to the superintendents,** the Sultan writes: "We have fixed 
the com at six thousand gut. which distance (or space) must be 
travelled by the postmen in a ghurry and a half (or thirty-five minutes 
and forty-five seconds). If the letters appertaining to your province 
(or department) are not delivered according to this rate, and any delay 
arises, you must flog the huro{arohs belonging to you; and if the 
delay should proceed from the men of another division of the post, 
you must report the same to us in writing. You are moreover to 
denote the hour, the day of the month and day of the week on the 
subscription of all your despatches. This order is to be strictly 
attended to.” 

It is uncertain if the postal system was intended for the use and 
benefit of the people at large, and if there were other distributing 
centres also. 

The prohibition policy of the Sultan was one of the reasons for 
the decrease in the revenue of the Sate and for some of the other 
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measures like the confiscation of endowments, adopted perhaps to 
make up the loss of revenue. 

The earliest reference to Tipu‘s attitude towards intoxicants is 
found in December 1786. What exactly the policy of the State was 
before this time is uncertain. In December i786 tT the Sultan wrote 
to the French General, Lilly, who at this time commanded the 
Europeans in the Mysore service: "You must allow no more than a 
single shop to be opened in your camp for the vending of spirituous 
liquors; and over that you must place a guard, for the purpose of 
preventing the sale of spirits to any but the Europeans belonging to 
you; it being a rule in our victorious army that no shop of this kind 
shall be permitted to be established in it.” This is the essence of 
Tipu's attitude towards prohibition. 

Not only in the army but all over the country he rigorously pro¬ 
hibited the sale and consumption of intoxicants. In a letter of the 
4th January 1787,*' he forbids the distillers and vendors of liquor to 
continue their trade, and compels the vintners to give written under¬ 
takings to desist from idling liquor, and to shift to other occupations. 
It is not known if the government helped them to find other 
employment. 

The policy of prohibition was only gradually extended over the 
State, and this it confirmed by the revenue regulations of 1788,** 
addressed to the district officers of Wamfoor. One of the regula¬ 
tions** runs: “In your district there are shops for the sale of inebriat¬ 
ing liquors made from herbs, upon which you shall double the tax 
which has been here-to-fore collected from them." Even in 1788, 
there were districts in the State where prohibition was being newly 
introduced. This view is supported by the regulation* 1 regarding 
bhang, an intoxicant derived from hemp. "It is forbidden through 
the dependencies of this government to plant bhang (hemp) and the 
reyuts must be informed that whoever shall plant this shrub, is to 
be fined. If any bhang should be remaining of Iasi year's growth or 
shall have been brought in from other countries by traders, a duty 
shall be levied upon it of double the fixed rate.” In other words, 
before this rule was formulated in 1788, hemp was freely cultivated, 
and only in 1788 was its cultivation forbidden. Thus, the production 
as well as the consumption of intoxicants, including liquor and bhang, 
was forbidden in different parts of the State at various tiroes between 
the end of 1786 and 1788, and, therefore, the excise revenue from this 
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source began to diminish from 1786 and perhaps completely dis¬ 
appeared from about 1788-9- 

The one exception to this policy was made in the case of Europeans. 
Tipu rightly considered that their military help was of greater value 
than the application of this rule to them. But we can clearly see the 
reluctance with which he allowed them the privilege. This excep¬ 
tion is also evident from his letters to the Isle of France. Even in 
his proposals to the Executive Directory at Paris he promises to give 
Frenchmen everything “excepting European liquors which his country 
does not afford".” The fact that he could not provide European 
liquors indicates that he had prohibited their importation. In short, 
as Bcatson says:” "The Sultan was extremely averse to spirituous 
liquors, and to all kinds of exhilarating drugs the sale of which ho 
prohibited throughout his dominions.” Tipu’s devotion to prohibi¬ 
tion went to the extent of his putting up with the loss of large 
revenues. “When Mecr Sadock, his minister, represented to him the 
extent of the loss which he had sustained in the course of a few 
years by his edicts against the sale of those articles, the Sultan replied 
that kings should be inflexible in their orders, and that God had for¬ 
bidden the use of wine; and that he should persist in exacting a strict 
obedience to his edicts on that subject”.* 4 

This indicates the basis for Tipu’s attitude towards the drink 
problem. His policy was based essentially on religious grounds. 
Islam prohibits drinking and so, at a true believer, he put it into 
practice. It cannot be judged how far non-religious motives influenced 
his decision. Nor, can wc be sure how much the financial con¬ 
sequences were weighed before the adoption of this policy. Although 
the chief consideration which determined the policy was the teachings 
of the Koran, the fact that prohibition was not proclaimed at the same 
time all over the State and that nearly two years were taken to extend 
it to the whole country, suggests that financial and administrative 
considerations also may not have been completely overlooked. 

The steps taken to promote prohibition were the forbidding of all 
trade in intoxicants by closing all shops, the reduction of production 
by compelling producers to change their occupations and by destroy¬ 
ing all existing date palm trees and prohibiting their cultivation in 
future, and the heavy taxation of the few liquor shops allowed to 
operate. 

IIow far these regulations were put into practice is nor certain, 
ibough one authority observes that the regulations regarding prohibi- 
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tion of sale and cultivation of intoxicant! were not strictly enforced 
by the Sultan's officers. Total prohibition may not have been com¬ 
pletely successful, but there is little reason to believe that to a great 
extent the drink evil was put down and also the revenue of the State 
diminished. 

Perhaps to make up this loss in revenue, the Sultan began the 
confiscation of Hindu religious endowments. Writing in t8oo, 
Buchanan*® records that Mandya was an ograAam of the Brahmans 
which Tipu annexed to the State. Likewise he reduced the income 
of the Melkotc temple. “Hyder, indeed, allowed the Brahmans the 
full enjoyment of their revenues; but his son first reduced their lands 
to fi.ooo pagodas a year; then to four; then to two, and at length to 
i,ooo; finally he took away their land, and gave them an annual 
pension of t,ooo pagodas”.* 1 

This policy of the Sultan is confirmed by his own letter dated 
14th September 1786” which mentions the demolition of a temple 
and the confiscation of its endowments. One of his regulations issued 
in 1788** says: "The Deostan lands are all to be resumed throughout 
your district, and after ascertaining to what sitnpti they formerly 
appertained, you shall reassess them, and include them in the jumma- 
bsmdy of those simpts It is perhaps referring to this regulation 
that Charles Stuart** observes that about 1787-88 Tipu issued an 
edict for the destruction of all the Hindu temples in his dominions, 
excepting those at Srirangapatna and Melkotc. 

One of the Sultan’s later contemporaries and also one of the 
Company's ablest administrators. Thomas Munro, recorded as below, 
two decades after Tipu's demise: "The complaint next in importance 
to the mohturpha. was one regarding agraharams. and the small 
portions of inam land denominated bkattaverti. Both had been 
resumed under Tippoo Sultan, but the act was so unpopular that his 
servants never carried it but partially into effect. They rated the 
agraharms at a low rent, about a half or a third of their proper 
amount, and they left the bkattararti free"."* 

The importance of this policy of confiscation lay, apart from the 
socio-religious policy facets, in the revenue accuring to the State. The 
endowments consisted of grants by the Hindu sovereigns and were 
in the form of large arras of land free of assessment, and also lands 
gifted by private devotees. It is, therefore, probable that the loss in 
liquor revenue was made up also by the confiscations of Hindu 
religious endowments. 
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D. Currency etc. 

(i) Currency: Tipu issued new coin* and meddled with the 
currency of the kingdom. In a letter of ajrd June i705, m he write*: 
"But inasmuch as the gold and silver coins, stamped with the name* 
of the ruler* of the age, contravene the prescription of our liturgae, 
I have, on this account, devised and coined and cauied to be circulated, 
a new and superior kind of gold mohar, in which the name* of God, 
of the Holy Prophet and of the august Prince of Sanctity and Sage* 
(Ali) are introduced." The Sultan's historian observe* 1 *' that the 
sovereign issued new silver coin* and rupees called Imaumi. The 
rupee and the gold mohar referred to above, were probably issued 
about five month* after the accession of Tipu, Le., about May t^. 1 *' 

In November 1785 1 ® 4 the Sultan ordered that "no other but the 
Canteroy and Hydery fanams *hall be allowed to pas* current.” In 
a letter to Mahomed Ushruf of Gooty, 1 ” he states: “You write that 
the bazaar price of the Kurg (Coorg) pagodas was 13 fanams and 
three quarters, and that you had advanced the same one fanam and 
four annas, and issued them at this rate to the Paidehs (foot-soldier) 
of die Ehstam. It is known. You will fix the value of the pagoda 
at one fanam above the market price or exchange and issue it at that 
rate to the servants of the State. There is no necessity for raising 
the exchange higher than this standard; and accordingly, this has 
been, therefore, repeatedly signified to you. It surprises us extremely, 
that you should nevertheless pursue the suggestion* of your fancy.” 
This financial operation, according to Kirkpatrick, 1 ** was not an 
uncommon one in India of those days. Another letter of Tipu's 1 *’ 
also refers to his interference with the value of money: "In con¬ 
sequence of our having fixed the exchange of the royal pagoda (? Star) 
at ta Canteroy fanams the land revenue was increased by six or seven 
thousand pagodas." 

These letters, particularly the first one, suggest various inferences. 
First, these appear to have existed in the country's currency, various 
coins often differing very little in value from one another. Secondly, 
the value of money, at least of some coins, was interfered with, and 
raised much higher than what they were worth in the market. The 
intrinsic worth of the coin had perhaps little to do with its face value. 
Thirdly, the value of the various coins had not much relation to one 
another so that the worth of one could be meddle*! with without 
affecting that of the others. And further, there must have been little 
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connection between the currency of one province and another, as we 
find the value of a coin in one province alone being railed. In fact, 
the coins seem to have been considered at commodities, whose value 
could be changed at the whim of the monarch, just like the price 
of any government monopoly produce. 

Not only was the Sultan or central government meddling with 
money, but the provincial governors, if not the ojoft and amildars, 
also adjusted the worth of coins according to their caprices. The 
most curious feature is the fixing of the value above the “market price” 
and issuing the coins at that rate to the employees of the State. The 
purpose of this was to save expenses to the State, since it could pay 
less to its own servants. Why this step should have been taken is 
not clear. We cannot be sure that the market value of the coin aim 
was raised by this device. The increase mentioned in the letter 
No. CCCXC is comprehendable, but the interference wai totally 
arbitrary and meaningless. 

The State naturally had its own mints. One of Tipu’s letters 1 *' 
indicates that there was a mint at Srirangapatna for coining gold and 
silver, while another letter, dated 28th December 1786, 1# * mentions 
that there were in the treasury several lakhs of pagodai' weight of 
gold and silver, appropriated to the coinage of pagodai etc. In the 
capital itself there was more than one mint. One of Tipu's com¬ 
mercial regulations 11 ' states that “the Muiikat Tujars (Board of Trade 
Officers) were to collect aD the gold and silver bullion they could 
from various factories under their direction and to send the same 
to be coined in the fourth mint at Srirangapatna.” These were, on 
the whole, five mints in the Capital itself, 1 ' 1 of these gold and 
silver were coined in one and copper in the others. Mints, speciaDy 
to coin the copper pieces, were also maintained at Bangalore and 
Mangalore. 11 * 

A word about public borrowings and banking. We have seen 
above that when it required loans, the State resorted to private hankers. 
One of Tipu’s principal bankers was Raghavendra Naik. The govern¬ 
ment had its own bankers in all important places, where its bill* 
were accepted. In one of his letters dated 21st February 1765"* the 
Sultan says that he is ready to pay the Mahrattas through bankers' 
bills, which the Poona authorities refused to accept. 114 Even to distant 
France, Tipu sent a letter of credit to be drawn in that country, as 
when he sent Du Buc’s embassy. Tipu himself accepted bankers* 
bills for 18 lakhs of rupees, one by the Nawab of Savanore. 11 * In 
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short, the use of bills appears to have been very extensive, and rarely 
we read of large sums paid otherwise than by Mils. 

(ii) Jails: The expenditure on jails does not appear to have been 
much both under Hyder and under Tipu. The prisoners were often 
numerous. But of them the sepoys of the enemy were generally 
enrolled in the Mysore service, and this was possible because the 
conditions of service with others were by no means better than in 
Mysore. The few prisoners who did not enter service were mainly 
the fighting men of the Company. As regards them, the prison fare 
appears to have been very unsatisfactory. No doubt Haider says: 11 * 
"I neither stint them (prisoners) in victuals nor clothes—send any 
person you please to see them. Braithwaitc who was ulcen at Tanjorc 
is present in camp. If you choose you may go and see him, I give 
a sheep a day to ten men. When with you they were thin. Now 
1 dare say they arc very feu. What the general (Sir Eyre Coote) has 
heard has been from some one who tells lies—I have got only white 
doth, no broad cloth—you may tell your master to be perfectly easy 
on that score*'. 

This is, no doubt, a flattering treatment of the prisoners. But 
the accounts of the prisoners themselves arc certainly different unless 
we assume them to be untrue for which assumption there is little 
basis. The actual state of the prisons can best be described in the 
words of a prisoner himself : m "In ihc morning we were conducted 
into the fort (Bangalore) where instead of the promised conveniences, 
an old shed in a yard, and scarcely large enough to contain us and 
our attendants (for, we were allowed a few coolies to dress our 
victuals etc.) was pointed out as our destined habitation and wc were 
given to understand that three sheep, a small quantity of ghee and 
firewood amongst us all, with nine cask (a little more than a penny) 
per man was what the Nabob had ordered for our daily subsists nee. 
(This allowance was continued till the arrival of the French in 
February when mutton, ghee and firewood were taken off and noth¬ 
ing left us but the nine cash and a sccr (about 2 lb.) of bad uneatable 
rice per day each)." 

These were the rations for 24 officers and sixty privates. In other 
words, from August 1780 to February 178a three sheep, some ghee 
and firewood and some ocher things like rice, with cash were allowed, 
with servants also to cook, etc. When considering this, Hyder and 
his son had perhaps the ordinary Indian standard of living in mind, 
and saw no reason to presume a highet standard for (heir European 
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prisoners. From February 178a, the allowances were cut down to the 
(minimum of mere rice and nine task for the officer 1 and six eaih 
and black rice for the privates."* This may have been due to two 
reasons. First, the prolonging of the war began to tell on the finances 
and so economy was adopted where it had the least bad effect. It 
may also be due to the wanton starving of the prisoners to 
submission."* 

Another account gives the rations as "a measure of rice, a small 
quantity of ghee each and four poor sheep among the whole (?)", 
and nine cath, no shoes, a few course shirts and drawers."*. This 
again appears to have been reduced later to a third." 1 Yet another 
account says"* that the officers were given, in September 178a, one 
canteroy fanam (about of a rupee) and a seer of rice a day. 

The same or perhaps a litde worse might have been the state of 
prisoners under Tipu, though a letter of May 1791"* remarks: "But 
during the present war, to the few prisoners which he has taken, he 
has made a point of showing every attention.” How long this policy 
continued is not known. 

All the blame cannot be thrown on the Sultan. For, although the 
State may have given sufficient funds to be spent on the prisoners, 
yet, one of the Europan prisoner nj», u * ‘The villainy of our 
servants who plundered us of what tilde we had, leaving (left) us 
scarcely a sufficiency to prevent us from perishing.” There appears 
to be much in this explanation, for it was exaedy the one Ali Rexa, 
Tipu's representative, gave to Sir John Kennaway"* that "his master 
had also been hardly spoken of for his treatment of our prisoners, but 
that such treatment having originated in the treachery of his servants, 
who applied the allowance granted by the Sircar for their support to 
their own emolument, it ought not to be imputed as a crime to him." 
If this was so, then, though the prisoners were badly treated, there 
was no decrease in the small expenditure on jails. 
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• Letter No. CCL1V of 16th April, 1786. 

» Letter No. CII (undated, probably of August, 1785). Kamul was 
to Mysore by Hyder Ali, the former’* nswab agreeing to pay an annual 
tribute. In 1742 Kamul was released from Myaore suxeramty. 

• The cause of this invasion is attributed by Wilks (Wilks, op. at., \ol. 
11. p. 1(H) to the non-payment of the tribute due to the Mahratta* by Mysore 
according to the agreement Hyder Ali made .omet.me before hit death. 
According to Wilka 'The debt waa not denied, but evaded This does not 
appear to be the case. In his letter dated 21st February to Mohamed Ghyas 

Poona (Kirkpatrick, op. at.. No. Ill) the Sultan expresses bn readmew to 
pay the regulated money, while letter No. XV refer* to the actual remission of 
specie for that purpose. Thus, the debt was not only not denied but also not 
evaded. The real, at least the ostensible, cause appears to have been the poaiOon 
and suni. of Nergund, on the boundary between the Mymre 
territories (Vida tetter. No. XIII of 4th April, 1785 and No. L1II of 5th 


June, 1785.) 

• Latter No. LIII dated 5th June, 1785. 

*• Quoted in Kirkpatrick, op. tit., p. 327. 

u Journal of Sir Charles Malet (quoted at length in Kirpatrsck. op. at., 
pp. 489 and ff). 

«• Dated 24th March, 1787, op. tit. 
is Wilka, op. tit., Vol. I, p. 419. 

»* Ibid., Vol. II, p. 117. • 

“ Op. til. 

» Kirkpatrick, p. 482. 

'• Ibid., p. 468. 
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01 rupees. 

at Supra, essay 111 for discussion on military expenditure. 
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*• Dirom, op- tit., p. 267. 
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" Letter No. CCCXC. dated 1 m November, 1786 to Raja Ramachandar. 

“ Ibtd - 

•’ According to Crisp, the Code 0 / Regulation wti found in the Coimba- 
tore campaign in the Third Anglo-Mysore War of 1790-92. At the end of the 
Codi, the date of its issue is given ss '11th Zabad Jaflcree of Use lung's year; 
and year of Mahomed 1215/—corresponding with the Hindu month of Srautn'. 
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L MANUSCRIPT 

1. British Museum Additional Manuscripts: These comprise document* 
—original* and copies—in English and other language* relating to variou* 
topic* and countries, and presented to the British Museum. The Wellesley 
Papers are important. 

2. Home Miscellaneous Series: These manuscript* preserved in tb« ex- 
India Office Record Section. London, consul of copies and original* of mb* 
cellancout reports, letters, diaries etc. lent to the ‘Home* authorities from 
India. The hundred* of volume* of tho series are a veritable mine of infor¬ 
mation. 

3. Madras Secret Proceedings: These are originals and copies of important 
report!, letter* and minute* relating to Indian affair* **nt to England. They 
are found in the Record Section of the ex-India Office. 

4. Public Department Diary: 

5. Secret and Political Diary: These two series are aa above in 3. 

6. Mackenxie Manuscripts! These very valuable reporta, observations, 
letter* etc., collected by Colin Mackenzie are found in the ex-India Office 
Records Section. 


IL PRINTED 

Practically all these source* are contemporary with Tipu Sultan, and 
record personal observations, report*, letter* etc. Some of them hsve their 
manuscript counterpart* in the documents cited above in I. 

1. Aitchison, C. V. Treaties, Engagements and Sarsssadt (1909). 

2. Asiatic Annual Register (contemporary annual publication). 

3. Baramahal Records: (Contemporary record* of survey* and enquiries 

in territories ceded by Tipu Sultsn. Printed by Madras Government 
1907 onwards). 

4. Beatson, Alexander: A View of the Origin and Conduct of the War with 

Tippoo Sultaun (London 1800). 

5. Bristow, James: A Narrative of the Sufferings of James Bristow during ten 

years captivity with Hyder Aly and Tippoo Saheb, II edition (Calcutta 
1794.) 

6. Buchanan, Francis: A Journey from Madras through the Countries of 

Mysore, Carrara andMaJabar, 3 ml*. (London 1807.) 

7. Campbell: Defence of Mangalore (1784.) 

8. Crisp, B. (translator): The Mysorean Revenue Regulations (1792) 

9. Major Dirom: A NcsrraUve of the Campaign in India which terminated 

the War tsilh Tippoo Sultan sn 1792 (1793). 
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10. Formi, G. W.: Selections from the Minutes and tin Official Writing! 

of tilt Hon. Mount Stuart Eiphimtont. 

11. Okie. G. R.: Tht lift of Maj. Central Sir Thomas Muttra, 2 voU. 

(1SJS.) 

12. Grant, J.t Huiorical and Political Pirn of tin Deccan (1798). 

13. Croae: Fait India. 

14. Kirkpatrick, W.: Select Letters of Tippoo Sultan (London, 1811). 

1$. Kirmani, Meer Hussain Ali Khan: Hiitory of tht Reign of Tippoo Sultan 

Translated by W. Miles, (London 18S4). 

16. Kirmani, Meer Hussain Ali Khan: Hiitory of Ilyder Naik, Translated by 

W. Milas, (London 1842). 

17. Manual of the Madras Presidency. 

18. M.M.D.L.T., Hiitory of Hyder Ali and Tippu, Translated by Prince 

Gholam Mohammed, (London, 1855). 

19. Mackenzie, Roderick: A Sketch of the War with Tippoo Sultaun, 

2 vols. (Calcutta 1793.) 

20. Martin, M.: The Deipalchei, Minutes and correspondence of the Morgues 

Wellesley, 2nd Edition (1840). 

21. Memoirs of Hyder Aly Khan and his ion Tippoo Sultan, printed in 

Stuart's Catalogue, No. 30 below, (Cambridge 1809). 

22. Miles, W. (editor), History of the Reign of Ti>u .Sidton bring a continuation 

of the Niihaut Ilydati by MJt, A. K Kirmani, (London, 1864). 

23. Moore, E: A Narrative of the Operations of Copt. Little's Detachment. 

24. Mysore Slate Papers containing Treaties of Mysore, (Mysore Government 

Press 192ft) 

25 . Official Document! rebuke tc the Negotiation! carried on by Tippoo Sultan 

seith the French Nation and Foreign Slates, (Calcutta 1799.) 

26. Orme, R.: A History of the Military Transactions of tht British Nation 

in lmktutn. (London 1803). 

27. Rennet, Major: Marches of the British Armies in the Peninsula of India. 

28. Robson, Francis: The Life of Hyde, Ally, (London 1786). 

29. Salmond, J.: A Rerim of the Origin, Progresi and Result of the Decisive 
War tntk the late Tippoo Sultan (London 1800). 

30. Stuart, Charles: A Descriptive Catalogue of the Oriental Library of 

the late Tippoo Sultan, (Cambridge 1809). 

31. Wilks, Mark: Historical Sketches of the South of India in an Attempt 

to Trace the History of Mysore, 2 vols., (London 1810). 

32. Wood: Review of the Origin and Progress of the War in Mytoor. 

33. Wood: Tipu'n Commercial Regulations (Reprinted in Kirkpatrick, op. cil.. 

Appendix E, pp. XXXI1—XLVTI). 
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